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LONGFELLOW, HOLMES, EMERSON, 
ler- Eight books by WiLL1AM Rainey Harper Ph.D., and HERBERT CUSHING 
TOLMAN, Ph.D., of Yale University. 12mo. cloth, 512 pages. Price, WHITTIER, LOWELL, HAWTHORNE, 
$1.20. and other eminent authors. With Introductions, Portraits, Biographical and Histor- 





ical Sketches, and Notes. For use in Primary, Grammar and High Schools. 


Buy edition et Ceesar ws Le em the teatittonal spethede of 4 
ing the facts of the language and explaining and illustrating the su tmatter. It 
d to meet the existing demand for an attractive and comprehensive edition of SINCLE NUMBERS, 16 CENTS EACH, NET. 
Ceesar to a fuller degree than any work of the kind heretofore issued. 
The Getinguiching features to which the attention of teachers of the 
classics is directed, are : 
(1) The use nT hey face type to indicate the new words as they are introduced. 
wh oan Le m after every chapter of the first four books of “ Topics for Study” based 
e portion read. 
ge: ( Examples of inductive studies and lists of topics for investigation. 
4.) Word Lists, containing in convenient order those words of which a knowledge is 
— ry for a satisfactory reading of the text. 
(5.) The indication in the vocabulary of the number of times each word occurs, enabling 
i bul value of each word 


the student to e y , 

6.) The Vocabulary of Book Eight, added in order that the recurrence of words in 
Cesar may not be confounded with their occurrence in “ Hirtius.” 

(7.) Very full and comprehensive notes. 

(8.) Grammatical references placed beneath the text rather than in the Notes. 

(9.) Prose Com: t based on special chapters of Cesar. 

(10.) An introduction, including the life of Cesar, history of Gaul, Germany, and Britain, 
and a sketch of the method of Roman warfare. 

ay Indexes of aphical proper names. 

(12.) Numerous Stul and instructive illustrations, and maps in color. 
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| er- Another new departure. A complete Course in Arithmetic, prepared in accordance with Ad- 
aid vanced Thought, in “How and What to Teach,” by H. H. BELFreLp, Ph.D., Director of the A Two-Cent Stam p 
) be Manual Training School, formerly Principal of the North Chicago High school, and Principal of the 
— Schools. stuck on an envelope addressed to the Acme 
E REVISED MODEL ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, and th NEW i mB, B. Es 
“4 MODEL ARITHMETIC, arranged with great care and skill. The Revised Model plas Stationery ana wager ©o., a ee ‘ : 
is used in Chicago in the Second, Third and Fourth grades. Works worthy of being seen and and containing a request to have aoe nae 
selected by teachers, who want and know the best Arithmetics. Sent for examination, pustpaid. forwarded of 
ES Revised Model Elementa 
ry, - - - 58 cents. ® ° 
ID 
a. s | Sa ee Quincy Practice Paper 
ak- THE NEW MODEL FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD READERS i i i i i 
a best books published. They contain beautiful Lithographic illustrations, in colors. tienes si RNS SED Sen by salina 
“ charm for the little folks, especially when combined with interesting stories. They never (ail to in- ouse. 
- Spire new life in the reading classes. No teacher will ever regret that he tried the New Model First, What is QUINCY PRACTICE PAPER? The 
th — Third Readers. Things of beauty, a joy for the children worthy of trial. Price by mail, name “ Quincy % tells where it was first 
First Reader, - - - - - - 32 cents. adopted. The paper is either neutral tint in 
‘ Second Reader, - - - - - 37 cents. color or white, both suitable for pen and ink, and 
ul Third Reader, - - - - R : 58 cents. there are four styles of ruling to choose from. 
HALL’S ARITHMETIC READER, by mail, 2 cents. By its use the teacher can It is very saving of Copy-Books and the expense 
s0on discover whether the child comprehends the thought of the words he reads. At an early trifling. 
, age, the child is taught to read understandingly. Do you not think this is good for him ? A fine assortment of Drawing Tablets and 
, THE VIRTUES AND THEIR REASO b BIERBO should : : 
the library of every teacher. This book is prepared to po x eel for Moral I oonaiies - special ruled Spelling Tablets are also manufac- 
the Public Schools. Sent by mail, for $1.35. tured by the 
SPEAKERS. H 
iii"; - habe Acme Stationery and Paper Co., 
' Sherwood’s Primary Speaker, - - - 30 cents. GS BESMS CORRE, UW Sees. 
Hibbard’s Dialogues, - - : - 80 cents. 
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A REVOLUTION 
—AND— 
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PERFECT 
AUTOMATIC 
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Adopted by the U.S. Government. Complete Catalogue. 
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GIROUD'S PAT. CLOCK DIAL and TIME INDICATOR 


The teaching of time in Primary and Kindergarten Schools rendered 
sim le. and instructive, the pupils by manipulating the screw, are interested 
in the “ way ” to move the hands, as well as the time they indicate. Can 
be suspended from the wall or held in the hand. Adopted for use by New 
York and Brooklyn Boards ot Education. 


10 Inch, $1.25 12 Inch, $1.50. 
For sale by Dealers in School and Kindergarten Supplies, 


The School Book Clearing House, Prop’s, 65 Duane St., N. Y. 
@ A. B. DICK COMPANY 


152-154 lake M . CHICAGO. 82 Libert St., NEW YORK. 
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Patented by Tuos. A. Epison, 

A simple, practical and economical manifold device for 
every-day use. 

It makes 3 oO copies of one original Writing, Drawing, 
Music, etc. O copies of one original Typewriter Letter. 
eecmeanee by over 60,000 users. Send for circular and 
sample of work, 








AND SCHOOL 2. @. 
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New YeorE. 





REQUIRES NO WASHING. 


The great objection to the Hektograph done 
away with. 





presents the practical results achieved by 





Bank, Church, the best inventive and mechanical skill, 

School, Lodge, and | aided by capital and the experience gained 

Office Furnishings. | during the Firreen YEARS in which it 
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Desk & Seating Co! cosyapy WRITING MACHINE OF 
TH, WORLD. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Wnite for Catalogues. 








eer? Can xu afford to be without 
A Multiple copying Device ? 


“THE EXPRESS “DUPLICATOR os 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


10-150 copies from hand or typewriting. 
No mechanism, no washing, no trouble. 
Cheapest, simplest and best apparatus. < 
Headquarters for all Manifoiding Devices 827 Broadway, New York. 
Circulars free of 





C, BENSINGER & CO., 361 Dey St., New York. 
Principle supplies to Educational Publishers ana 
Teachers of duplicating apparatus. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincineati, O. 












Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 


It is the simplest and cheapest process ever invented 
for duplicating writings or drawings. Its work is an 
exact facsimile of ordinary writing. Drawings can be 
reproduced in several colors at one printing. One 
hundred copies of the original can be produced in 
twenty minutes. 


The Most Reliable, Cleanest, and Cheapest 
Duplicating Process in existence. 
The many objections of other Duplicating 
Apparatus obviated in this, 


The original is written on any ordinary paper, with 
any pen, and from this 100 copies can be made, or 
with an original written on the typewriter, 50 
copies can be produced quickly and without trouble. 


Agents wanted everywhere Send for circulars and 
samples of work. 


LAWTON & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, 


96 Church Street, NEW YORK, 
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WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLS, 
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@The invention of and expert in the Elgin Watch 
Works. A useful, as well as instructive and enter- 
taining instrument, requiring no previous knowledge 
of typewriting to operate perfectly. Mailed on receipt 
of price. Agents wanted. Circulars free. 

Novelty Typewriter Co., Oswego, N. Y. 
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GREATANERICAN LADIE 


THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
Ee EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 


CET UP ORDERS 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 
A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER. 


the next thirty days. China Tea Beta and Lamps 
orders to introduce our excellent New a 


eas. lamin and Amoy, Oolong, © —~ ou, English Breukf: 
yapen, Speer, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, Sun Sun Cho 
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26 John Street. New York. 
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205-211 Third Avenue, 
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Importers and Manufacturers of 
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CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 
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Paraholon Magic Lanterns 
BF Oy- Hydrogen Apparatus. 
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a larger variety than any other 

American firm. Twenty different 
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and under. 






Matched Pairs 
$50 to $300 in the 
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jecting Lanterns 
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ugues free. Correspondence solicited. 


J.B. COLT & CO, 16 Beekman St , NEW YORK. 
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Apreparation of phosphoric 
acid and the phosphates re- 
quired for perfect digestion. 
lt promotes digestion without 
injury, and thereby relieves 
those diseases arising from a 
disordered stomach. 

Dr. E. J. WIuiiamson, St. Louis, Mo.. 
iat Marked beneficial results in imperfect 
digestion.” 
Dr. W. 
says : 

“It promotes digestion and overcomes 


W. SCOFIELD, Dalton, Mass. 


Tea bp you jendoy a — 4 ry! yn Tea cond in your orders. Ibs. Fine | acid stomach.” + Ark. 
mail on receipt of an jis “ad.” utifu i ! 
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ys 
“It acts beneficially in obstinate mc! 
gestion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Romford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


Beware of Substitutes 
and Imitations. 


CAUTION :—Be sure the word 
“Horsford’s” is printed on the label. 


All others are spurious. Never sold 








in bulk. 
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M® SULLY, ina recent article, says that there 
“are two ways in which a child can acquire 
knowledge—he may u e his own senses or he may 
gain it from the instruction of others. He insists 
that the only way of learning is by means of the 
exertion of mind in laying hold of new facts and 
making them hisown. Something more is needed in 
learning than reading a fact or committing it to 
memory. The pupil must get the fact or thought 
into his mind in such a way as to apprehend it, 
Committing to memory the facts of history is 
not learning history; the truth is, it is not learning 
at all. The delusion is quite common among teach- 
ers that what a child learns to repeat he knows, 
whereas he doesn’t know it at all. Mr. Sully very 
appropriately asks, What does a child’s mind per- 
form when it learns something? In answering this 
question he puts the consciousness of need as the 
first requisite. He feels that there is more to know, 
and reaches out for this knowledge. He hears of 
Africa and wants to know something about it; then 
he desires to know more, and afterward determines 
to know still more, and through life he never hears 
enough about the Dark Continent. Such a person is 
always alearner about Africa. The teacher’s work 
isplain. He has before him a mass of eager, curious 
minds, all on the alert to learn something. They 





are as hungry for mental food as for physical food, 
and when the right kind is given to them they are 
inexpressibly happy. No one knows the keenness 
of delight good teaching brings to the child. What 
joy it experiences when its fancy can picture new 
lands, and explore the depths of new subjects. The 
teacher must strengthen and intensify the prompt- 
ings of curiosity and control its direction. 

The work of the teacher is by no means ended 
when curiosity is excited and directed. The child 
must be inspired with a determination to attain his 
object. Hemust not only ken but feel Jcan. Any 
system of teaching that does not create a determin- 
ation to accomplish what is known is radically 
defective. Where there is a will there will usually 
ce found away. Teachers should create the will. 


* 
° 





[* the school does not touch the home strongly 

and squarely, then it is a failure. If the boys 
and girls do not emerge from the school not only 
more capable to carry on the operations of home life, 
but with a spirit more in consonance with the rul- 
ing thoughts and ideas that govern the home, then 
that school is a failure. Suppose the daughter 
brings home an ability to parse in Milton’s ‘‘ Para- 
dise Lost,” and a spirit of rebellion against the work 
of setting out the tablein a neat and attractive 
manner; has there been a gain? Suppose the son 
returns able to solve quadratic equations, and yet is 
unwilling to recognize the authority of his father; 
has he been educated? The home is as much an in- 
stitution of this world as the law of gravitation, and 


309 | Must be recognized. The home, the kindergarten, 
3o9| the school, all have one object in common. The 


kindergarten and the school are to aid the parents 
in discharging the responsibility put on them when 
a child is born in the family. The test of the excel- 
lence of the school will be found in the spirit with 
which he returns to that temple founded by 
Almighty God. But the responsibility for the pos- 
session of this spirit does not rest wholly on the 
teacher. 


———— _ re@ee —____- 


HERE is an increased interest in compulsory 
education, and it is well that it is so. The 
children of the swarms of Russians, Jews, Poles, 
Hungarians, Greeks, and Italians, added to the 
German and Irish that are crowding into this ‘‘land 
of the free and home of the brave,” must be trained 
into American citizenship. The Roman Empire was 
overthrown by the swarms of foreigners that 
poured in upon her in 476. As many have poured 
in upon America as descended upon Italy under 
Odoacer in that fatal year; more are getting ready 
tocome. ‘lhe news is spreading in Europe that this 
is the Jand where every man gets one hundred and 
sixty acres of land free, where even the ash barrels 
on the streets contain a good living, where the poor- 
est is as good as the best. These immigrants come 
with no idea of rendering any service to America: 
that thought is too great for them. But their chi! 
dren must be impressed with it. If this republic 
fails to educate the children of these foreigners, shx 
will go under. Teachers, plead compulsory educa- 
tion at all your meetings. 


ro@oe — — - —-- 


At the graduating exercises of last summer it was 

noticeable that less ‘‘ pet names ” appeared on 
the program than had been the case heretofore. 
There is a tendency to go back to the sound com- 
mon sense custom of putting on the program the 
real name of the young lady who is to read an 
essay. If her real name is Susan put Susan down, 
and not the nickname ‘‘ Susie.” A young man 
among his college classmates was called ‘‘ Wallie,” 
but on the program where he was put down to 
deliver the valedictory, his name stood as Walter; 


no nickname nonsense gets on the young men’s 
programs. If the fathers and mothers choose in 
the privacy of their homes to know Matilda as Til- 
he, and a few of her chosen friends are permitted 
to call her thus, that gives the general public no 
right to be familiar with her name. Besides, there 
is something fine and good about Matilda—there is 
historic grandeur about it. How would it sound in 
history to read, ‘‘Queen Libbie of England was a 
very good woman, only she would have Queen 
Mamie’s head cut off?” The custom of nicknaming 
the girls bas lasted long enough. 


= re eer —— 


"THE question of denominational schools has vexed 

more than one part of Christendom many 
years, and is certain to vex churches and people 
still more. A high ecclesiastic in Rome has recently 
said that ‘“‘the educational question is one of the 
most important and delicate questions in this coun- 
try,” and confesses that arbitrary solutions are not 
possible. Catholics will have parochial schools 
wherever it is possible, but they have come to the 
very sensible conclusion that they must be as good 
as state schools, for to make them inferior would 
end 1n the children deserting them in favor of the 
state schools. But why have parochial schools at 
all? Why cannot special church doctrine be taught 
outside of school hours, on Sunday or Saturday? 
It cannot be shown that there is any sectarianism 
in grammar and arithmetic, or in the way of teach- 
ing them. Let all unite in promoting the uplifting of 
our people. All the force possible is needed, far 
more than we now have, in order to conquer the 
forces of ignorance pouring into our shores. There 
is one fact we have come to realize, and that is that 
a republic like ours cannot live without general in- 
telligence. History proves that a man may be re- 
ligious and not very intelligent. We want intelli- 
gence and religion, and if we live it will be because 
we have them. 


_———— +0@e —————— 


‘THE New York legislature is trying to pass a law 

for the appointment of a state board of veter- 
inarians to examine and license practitioners of 
veterinary medicine and surgery. It proposes that 
after July 1, 1891, every person now practicing vet- 
erinary medicine and surgery in this state who does 
not hold a certificate of graduation from some in- 
corporated veterinary college or university, or the 
agricultural department of Cornell university, or 
who has not practiced veterinary medicine and 
surgery continuously for ten years, can have no 
other title than “farrier,” until he shall obtain a 
certificate of graduation from the state board of 
examiners. 

Those who have graduated may of course have 
the title of ‘‘ Veterinary Surgeon ” or ‘‘ Veterinary 
Physician.” This shows that the age is deter 
mined to segregate the professional from the un 
professional. ‘‘Straws show which way the wind 
blows.” 





——_ 90600 


AN interesting sign of the times is that teachers’ 
institutes are beginning to deal with the kin- 
dergarten. An illustration of this is seen in the 
schedule issued by the institute conductors and 
county superintendents of North Dakota. This 
provides for two courses of kindergarten lessons 
-—one on the Gifts and Occupations of Freebel, the 
other on the application of kindergarten methods 
and principles to teaching in the lower primary 
grades; the latter opening with a discussion on the 
methods of dealing with the needs of child nature. 
The program indicates that Dakota teachers 
recognize the practical value of the kindergarten in 
teaching form, color, number, manual dexterity, 
etc., and also its psychological soundness in meet- 





ing the demands of the child’s nature. 
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* NOT A GOOD SIGN. 


It is not a very good sign, when there is so much 
genuine activity among women, to find so many 
teachers of primary classes who care nothing about 
educational principles. A city superintendent 
writes: ‘‘The discouraging feature is, at this time, 
the unwillingness of the primary teachers to listen 
to any exposition of principles. If some one is to 
tell them about methods of teaching reading, or of 
keeping children busy or still, or of getting them to 
come regularly and in season, they will turn out; 
but if there is to be a discourse on general culture, 
or on the history or growth of educational ideas 
and discoveries, they are not there.” In further 
discussion he points out that the graduates of nor- 
mal schools as a rule are exceptions to his general 
statement, and emphatically says, ‘‘Oswego always 
vindicates herself; her graduates are loyal, no mat- 
ter how long they have been away. They are edu- 
cational teachers, if I may use the term.” 

This probably explains the cause of the want of 
interest that is felt by the primary teachers. The 
primary teacher years ago considered that she had 
a hard lot, and people in general looked on the work 
of the primary teacher as mechanical, and hence 
cheap. They paid less to such teachers, and in 
many cases do yet. The result was that the pri- 
mary teacher did not respect herself nor her work. 
Many of that class of primary teachers are n the 
school-room to-day. They simply want to know 
how to get through with to-day’s work without 
making a failure; they doubt if they can. These 
are the ones that care little for any principles. 

But there is another class of primary teachers 
coming into the school-room; the influence of the 
normal school is beginning to be felt. These are 
readers of educational papers. They buy educa- 
tional books; they are intellectually the first of any 
so called ‘‘ grammar school” teachers. 

In the “ good time ” that is to come, it will, it is 
predicted, be more of an honor to be a primary 
teacher than a ‘‘grammar school” teacher. The 
primary teacher stands at the post of difficulty; 
she belongs to the advanced guard. She needs 
large culture; she needs to be able to take hold 
where the home left off; she needs to be able to 
understand childhood through and through. In 
that ‘‘ good time coming” the primary teacher will 
have a deep interest in education, and be ready to 
study it as well as the methods to be used. 
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ARE THERE TOO FEW MEN TEACHERS? 


Within the past five years the question has 
arisen, ‘‘ Are there not too few men in the school- 
room?” And somehow, not connected with the 
question nor as an answer to it, more men have 
come into the school-room. The cause of the move- 
ment seems to be that more openings have been 
made for women in other employments. The ques- 
tion above stated is one that is sure to be debated, 
and hence the views of Supt. McAlister in his last 
annual report of the Philadelphia schools will be 
read with interest: 


“To many persons it_will doubtless be a surprise to 
learn how few men are engaged in teaching in the pub- 
lic schools of Philadelphia, The teachers now in the 
service number, all told, ninety-three men and two thou- 
sand five hundred and fourteen women. Of the men, 
thirty-five are engaged in the high school, the manual 
training school, and the normal school. Fourteen are 
supervising principals, This leaves but forty-four men 
as teachers for all schools other than those mentioned. 
Ih several school sections there is not a man engaged in 
teaching in any of the schools. This state of affairs did 
not always exist here, and it is peculiar to this city. In 
my judgment, it should not continue longer than is b- 
solutely unavcidable. Women will always largely pre- 
ponderate in numbers in our teaching force, and right- 
fully so. In the primary, and mainly in the secondary 
grade, as well as in grammar schools for girls, women’s 
work is appropriate and indispensable. We cannot, 
however, close our eyes to the fact that the teaching 
force in our grammar schools for boys should be greatly 
strengthened, inasmuch as calls for better results are 
becoming urgent. The women themselves who teach in 
these schools, complain that it is a more difficult and 








burdensome task to teach the larger boys than to teach 
girls of the same grade of attainment ; and they urge 
that fact as a plea for increased pay for assistant teach- 
ers in boys’ grammar schools, No single instance has 
yet come to my knowledge wherein a teacher in a girls’ 
school of any grade has expressed a desire to be trans- 
ferred to a boys’ school of the same grade ; but the con- 
trary is of frequent occurrence. It is the character and 
work of the teacher that impart real power and value to 
any school ; and I take the position that to deprive a 
girl of the benefit of such influences as are derived only 
from contact with a refined and cultivated woman dur- 
ing her school life, and to confide her education entirely 
to men, would be to commit a serious blunder. In like 
manner, I hold that to deprive a boy, during the educa- 
tional period, of the advantages which he would receive, 
in the development of mind and character, from daily 
association with a sturdy, manly man, is no less a grave 
mistake.’ 
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A GENTLEMAN, high in position, the other day 
was heard saying to a small circle, in a some- 
what impassioned manner, ‘ Merit, merit, superior 
merit, should be the sole qualification for appoint- 
ment in a school system!” His manner was earnest, 
and his tones sincere. A listener asked the orator, 
‘“ Will you tell me how you expect to get it?” 
“Get it? get it? why, get it as you get anything 
else. Buy it/ How do you expect to get anything 
unless you pay for it? If I want a good horse I put 
up good money and a good deal of it, and get one, 
every time. Money makes the mare go, and money 
will make theschools go. Nothing else will. I can 
buy anything for money.” The orator looked 
areund upon his audience with an air of triumph 
that seemed to say, ‘‘ Didn’t I tell the truth?” The 
quiet questioner ventured to ask another question. 
‘* Where is justice for sale? You say your money 
will buy anything, can your cash purchase jus- 
tice?” The orator seemed confused, but answered, 
“IT wasn't talking about justice, but merit; that 
means good teaching, merit.” ‘‘ But,” continued 
the questioner, ‘‘ you didn’t buy your wife, neither 
do you buy the esteem of your friends, nor the good 
will of the people, and it is very plain you cannot 
purchase faith, hope, charity, uprightness, earnest- 
ness, or love. Some things you cannot buy, and 
among these things is a good teacher.” The words 
were uttered with an emphasis that completely 
stopped the orator’s eloquence; the meeting closed, 
and the little crowd dispersed. 
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THE death of Mr. Pratt isan educational calamity. 
Few men in the generations are moved to do 
what he did, in a life-time. He was instru- 
mental in enlarging the Adelphi academy, the sole 
agent in founding and endowing Pratt institute, 
and showed his practical sympathy for families of 
limited means in providing for them homes, beauti. 
ful, convenient, and attractive, at a reasonable 
rent. These monuments stand as magnificent ante- 
mortem testimonies to the sterling worth of this 
matchless man. The Pratt institute has already 
attracted world-wide attention, and has already ac- 
complished, under his personal supervision, the 
greatest work in industrial and art education. The 
Adelphi academy is one of the best institutions of 
its kind in the country, and has become what it is 
through the untiring zeal and liberal aid of its prin- 
cipal benefactor. It is not usual for a man en- 
grossed in conducting ar immense business, to find 
time to manage the details of educational enter- 
prises, especially when they are conducted upon 
new plans, but Mr. Pratt was one of those rare men 
who could wisely forecast the future, not only in 
business matters, but in educational affairs as well. 

Teachers will find much to talk about in review- 
ing the life of such aman. A poor boy, little edu- 
cation, earnest, diligent, wise, thoroughly honest, 
economical, and yet lavish when occasion required 
it; genial, and yet a strict business manager and a 
good Christian—altogether the lives of few men 
afford a better opportunity for practical talks that 
will take hold of the inner souls of boys than Mr. 
Pratt’s. The teacher who does not improve this 
life and death will miss the opportunity of his 





teaching life. 





Next fall a gentleman fifty-three years of age wil] 
enter the class of 94 of Princeton college. During the 
Civil war he was a sophomore in that institution, but left 
it to fight for his country. He now intends to return 
and finish his college course. Three years ago a gentle. 
man of sixty-seven entered as a student in the Univer- 
sity School of Pedagogy and next month will graduate 
as a doctor of pedagogy. It is never too late to study. 





ALL classes are organizing for protection and work. 
The Boston Boot and Shoe Club is to establish a trade 
school to educate lads in the various branches of shoe- 
making. The want of an apprentice system, the ineffi- 
ciency of many men, especially immigrants, now em- 
ployed, and the consequent waste of material and 
production of inferior work might be largely avoided by 
the employment of trained workmen. Teachers should 
organize for their own protection and benefit. One 
untrained teacher will destroy the good standing of a 
hundred of his associates. Real teachers elevate, bogus 
teachers depress the vocation. 





THERE is a man in Philadelphia who is advertising a 
patent ‘‘ Concentrator and Mind and Thought Focuser.” 
He claims that his invention will do away with “ thin” 
teaching and open wide education’s door, never more to 
be shut. All of this wonderful stuff he offers for one dol- 
lar. He is promising to put upon the market ‘‘ Capa- 
city,” and intends to sell it by the pound. 





ALL England 1s concerned about the education bill. 
Many Tories oppose it, but the Radicals threaten to sweep 
away all clerical control from the educational field. 
The Tories say that if the government should give the 
church the control of the schools, the next Radical flood 
would sweep away forever the religious constitution of 
the school government under the plea of local control. 
The Unionists contend that it is impossible to undermine 
the existing denominational schools, and that it would 
cost £50,000,000 to replace them with others, even if the 
people approved of displacing them. The Catholics, in 
view of the fact that the bill secures the clerical control 
of the schools, adhere to it enthusiastically. The Non- 
conformists express their opinion that no scheme can be 
satisfactory unless it provides for free unsectarian edu- 
cation, controlled by the ratepayers. 

THE legislature of this state appropriated $10,000 for 
the promotion of the plan of University Extension, 
recommended by Sec. Melvil Dewey, of the Board of 
Regents. The governor hassigned the bill. Some oppo- 
sition has been shown to thismeasure on the ground that 
the state should not concern itself with educational mat- 
ters not connected with public instruction, but the 
governor thinks it is perfectly proper to help whatever 
will advance the general intelligence of the people. The 
governor is right, and now it becomes the Board of 
Regents to use wisdom in adapting its extension work to 
the needs of the people. Its plans will be watched with 
much interest. 





Ir Kansas goes into the business of making text-books 
she will make a mistake. Her legislature recently pro- 
vided for a text-book commission authorized to compile 
a series of text-books or contract for books already in 
use. These books are to be furnished to the pupils of the 
schools either gratuitously or at actual cost, as the peo- 
ple decide, at the regular election. The state appropri- 
ates $100,000 with which to begin business. Within five 
years the state of Kansas will be unable to shake off the 
incubus she will fasten upon herself if she adopts this 
plan. 

First in the history of education the degrees of Doctor 
of Pedagogy and Master of Pedagogy will be conferred 
by the University of the city of New York, on June 1), 
in the Metropolitan Opera House, upon twenty-four 
teachers who have been students in the University 
School of Pedagogy for the past three years. Among 
these graduates are several of the oldest and most suc- 
cessful principals in New York, Brooklyn, and vicinity. 
These gentlemen and ladies have set an example that 
thousands in the teaching ranks would be benefited by 
following. The profession of teaching is beginning to 
appear. ' 





IN all public educational meetings there should be aD 
opportunity of talking back. Too much preaching and 
too little intelligent discussion destroy criticism. When 
President Eliot criticised the Massachusetts school system 
they talked back afterward. It would have been better 
to have answered him then and there. 
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CHARLES PRATT. 

The founder of Pratt institute died last Monday even- 
ing in his office, from a sudden attack of heart disease. 
One of his last acts, the signing of a check for $5,000 for 
the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, was characteristic of 
the man. Mr. Pratt was of humble origin, getting what 
elementary education he first received from the lower 
schools of Watertown, Mass. His first dollar was earned 
at the bench of a cabinet-maker. After accumulating a 
little money he went to Boston, but soon found out that 
he didn’t know enough for a big city, and so went to 
Wilbraham academy for a year, where he lived on a 
dollar a week. Then he returned to Boston, where he 
entered upon a successful paint and oil business. In 
1857 he came to this city, where he has accumulated a 
fortune of twenty millions. He would have been sixty- 
one years old in October next. Mr. Pratt is better 
known as a generous promoter of technical and indus- 
trial education than as a successful business man. He 
built the institution which bears his name, and has grad- 
ually enlarged and elaborated its scope and plans, until 
he spent more than a million dollars in its development, 
and his intimate associates know that he had plans in 
mind which called for the expenditure of an immense 
sum in addition. Whether his untimely death will cut 
off this great benefaction it is impossible to say. A part 
of the plan called for the erection of new buildings 
within a year or two that would have cost more than a 
million. 

The Pratt institute is too well known to need a de- 
scription here. It is, in fact, a people’s university, pro- 
viding an academic education, in addition to thorough 
training in the ordinary trades and occupations. The 
number of pupils in this school is about 2,000, who are 
taught everything from the common branches, to the 
baking of bread, to the designing of a cathedral. 

Mr. Pratt was also one of the founders of the Adelphi 
academy in Brooklyn, and served continuously as presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the institution. His suc- 
cessive gifts to the institution amount to $200,000 or 
$300,000. Mr. Pratt was always a most liberal contribu- 
tor to the various benevolent and charitable institutions 
in Brooklyn, and it is estimated that his total gifts to 
educational and bevevolent enterprises amount to more 
than $2,000,000. 

The death of such a man is a loss to the world, but his 
life will remain an unspeakable blessing. While tens of 
thousands of wealthy men spend their money in un- 
profitable ways, Mr. Pratt had wisdom enough to 
invest a part of his means in character-producing works. 
His life was typical of the best class of American self- 
made men, reminding one in some respects of Greeley 
and Lincoln, Teachers can make good use of Mr. Pratt 
as an object lesson, by which many lessons of honesty, 
perseverance, strict religious conduct, and benevolence 
can be taught. Life lessons are always far more effect- 
ual than theoretical ones. 
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YOUR SCHOOL-ROOM. 








By R. L. WEIGHTMORE. 


The average teacher is satisfied if the school-room is 
quiet and if the pupils have their lessons, Another 
class of teachers go a step further and attempt to make 
the pupil an active agent himself, in the work. A third 
class of teachers look deeper, and aim to have the pupil 
feel his responsibility to the imperatives within him, that 
he advance and learn all he can about himself and the 
world in which he lives. 

Now, as the teacher conceives his work (for the classes 
of teachers above pointed out have different conceptions 
of the art of teaching), so will he act, and his school- 
room will be a reflection of histhought. Let the teacher 
then feel, as he looks over his school-room, ‘‘ Here am I 
portrayed ; here is a reflection of myself ; these scholars 
deport themselves according to my notions of a school.” 

Napoleon had a high platform erected at Waterloo, 
and from it saw his troops deployed on the fatal field. 
Historians tell us that Napoleon lost that battle not from 
good generalship on the part of the English, but from 
his own exceedingly bad management. Now the 
teacher stands on his platform and surveys his school 
much in the same way. How often he sees defeat, how 
few times victory ! 

It is not so difficult to get a school-room inte fair 
order, to have classes come and go properly, to learn and 
recite certain lessons, but how many labor to this end 
and vainly, too! Is order the first law of the school- 
room? I mean should the teacher aim at this or at 





something deeper? There are those who maintain good 
order and yet are the poorest of teachers, because they 
do not go beyond that. General McClellan was, as an 
order-keeper, probably the best on the Union side in the 
late war ; but if he had continued to stand at the head of 
the army there would have been no Appomattox. He 
could get soldiers into excellent order, but he could not 
fight with them. So there are teachers who can keep 
good order but they cannot educate ; they cannot make 
their pupils into over-mastering students. 

So that the teacher must aim at order secondarily ; it 
is a means to an end. He must aim to reach the mo- 
tives of the pupils (to continue the figure just started), 
to hurl them against the lessons, and to show them how 
to conquer even at the expense of some suffering. In 
accomplishing this end there must be order as there is 
order in an army that is marching on a foe ; disorder in 
the army means defeat, but the order is that there may 
be success when fighting is undertaken. So there must 
be order in the school-room, so that the attack on the 
lessons may result in a victory. 

The teacher who surveys his school-room from his 
platform will ask himself some searching questions. 
Why are these children here? Is it thatthey may know 
that Cape Cod projects eastward from Massachusetts 
into the Atlantic ocean? Evently that is not the 
object. Let the teacher ask himself this * question : 
** What was the result of Jesus’ visit to this world?” Cer- 
tainly he did not leave an addition to the world’s store 
of knowledge; he did not attempt it. But he left an 
influence at work that, like the circles produced by 
dropping a pebble in a still lake, widen out every year 
of the century. And this influence has caused the 
greatest activity in men to gather knowledge of all 
kinds. 

And so it seems to me that the teacher who asks, Why 
are these children here? must reply, they are here to 
receive an influence from me that shall cause them to be 
active, earnest, studious, orderly, self-reliant, respectful, 
observant of the rights of others, full of inquiry, recog- 
nizant of authority. merciful, just, and imbued with the 
spirit of love. And with your eyes on them as they sit at 
their desks and are working at their geographies or 
grammars, now and then looking up to see what you are 
doing, can you say the objects for which these children 
have assembled here, from their homes, have been gained 
to-day, were gained yesterday by my instrumentality 
and will be more perfectly gained to-morrow ? 

What does that school-room signify to you? (Some- 
how I cannot drop the figure I have started with.) Is it 
a Gettysburg? Are you able, when they have all 
departed for the night and you sit alone on your plat- 
form, to look at each desk in turn, and feel that you have 
aroused an influence in the minds and hearts of each, 
that will let not them go lower morally or intellectually * 
There are other questions that your school-room (even 
when empty) will cause you to ask, but this is the most 
important of all. Let us then, as we sit on our plat- 
forms, interrogate ourselves as to the real condition of 
things in our school-rooms, 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN EDUCATION.—II. 
By Supt. JouNn KENNEDY, Author of ‘“‘What Words Say,” 
and a ‘‘Stem Dictionary of the English Language.” 


All pupils can be, and should be, thoroughly grounded 
in the present use of the elements of the English lan- 
guage ; and at the proper time they should be encour- 
aged to connect those elements with their original sources. 
While it is desirable that all should be able to do this, 
yet in the nature of the case but a very small percentage 
can ever be expected to do so. To the masses of the 
English-speaking world a stem must remain English, and 
English alone. 

The highest education will give the highest power; 
but much of secondary education has a disciplinary 
rather than a practical aim. There are three aspects of 
language study occurring properly in three successive 
stages, and having sharply defined limits, viz. : first, 
analysis, which ends with stem values, following a lan- 
guage to its foundation-stones, and stopping there ; sec- 
ond, etymology, which considers the antecedent history 
of stems; and third, philology, which considers the col- 
lateral relationship of stems. The first subject should 
never be omitted at all, and should be taught systematic- 
ally in the six years prior to the high school ; the second 
subject should never be omitted from the high school , 
and the third subject should be a feature of every college 
course. These limits, at least so far as the first two are 
concerned, should be ‘rigidly observed. Not a word of 


Latin or Greek should be heard below the high school ; 
but after that limit is passed, it 1s desirable that every 
stem be connected with its Greek or Latin word. The 
recognition of stem values in English will reduce toa 
minimum the labor of mastering its antecedent lan- 
guages. A larger number of students will be induced on 
that account to take up the study of those languages ; 
and their work in that line of study will be more pro- 
ductive and satisfactory. 

In making stem values the basis of word-study there 
is need of a means of general stem reference. The prin- 
cipal stems of the language should be presented in alpha- 
betical sequence, together with the value of each. 
Where a stem is used in a secondary or derived sense, 
the primary value should be given first, and after that 
the line of transition into secondary or derived uses. 
The transition is seldom forced: it is generally a nat 
ural one, dictated by the law of the association of ideas 
It is therefore easily apprehended; and when appre- 
hended it conveys to the mind the pleasurable impres- 
sion which a well-sustained metaphor never fails to give. 
The structure of a composite word either states its mean- 
ing, or, what is even better, it suggests it. From analy 
sis, therefore, we get either a direct and conclusive 
statement, or a sufficiently helpful and often charming 
hint. Where a hint serves the purpose it is the better 
form of instruction ; it stimulates activity, instead of 
calling for passive receptivity. ‘‘A word to the wise is 
sufficient.” 

In connection with each stem a list of its principal 
applications should be given, fogether with such sugges- 
tions as might be helpful in connecting the stem value 
with the present use of the word. 

The stem is all that will be used by either teacher or 
pupil below the high school; and itis all that either 
will be responsible for. But in the high schools the 
antecedent history of a stem should be given after recog- 
nizing its value and making its applications. 

The literal and also the derived sense of a word should 
be well illustrated by quotations from standard authors. 
Several reasons dictate this procedure. Theory and 
practice are ever associated in the best instruction, the 
practice exemplifying, vivifying, and intensifying the 
theory. A dictionary without diction is a misnomer. 
There are things so nice and delicate that language can- 
not state them; to be known they must be encountered, 
experienced. Among these are the nice shades of dis- 
tinction, and the fictitious terms in the uses of words by 
the masters of alanguage. The study of any language 
should be pursued only with the diction of its masters 
before the eye. 

But were there no other reasons than those of a moral 
and spiritual nature they alone would justify the liberal 
introduction of passages from literature. The motive 
actuating much of the elementary education of the day 
is so practical as to have grossly materialistic, if not 
actually sordid, tendencies. How to get rich receives 
more attention than how to see a sunset, or how to 
despise a lie or a mean action. There is a demand for 
dime novels because of the intensely practical nature of 
our universal education. The moral, the esthetic, the 
spiritual needs and conditions seem to have been only 
too completely overlooked. There is but one extin- 
guisher for the destructive novel, and that is culture. 
Who can endure the screamer or the bawler after listen- 
ing to the prima-donna and the divine tenor? Who can 
endure a daub after beholding a Raphael, a Rubens, or a 
Titian? Whocan endure a villain or a ranter after lis- 
tening toand associating with a man? Vile reading and 
vile companionship cannot be argued away; but they 
both can be made loathsome by the ‘creation of a taste 
for better things. A little range of quotations from best 
sources may contain a gallery of pictures of immortal 
beauty, which a thousand Raphaels could not transfer to 
canvas; it may contain mental music compared with 
which all audible music “‘ is but as sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal.” It may contain a sublimity of philos- 
ophy beyond what schools have ever taught ; it may con- 
tain a piety of a most saintly cast; it may bring into 
sensible contact the various types of the best possibilities 
of humanity. It gives the contact of culture, the most 
powerful educational force. 

We cannot educate men and women by categorical 
statements; that great work must be accomplished 
mainly by wholesome and stimulating influences. Lit- 
erature voices a wider range of the good, the true, the 
beautiful, than any other art; and of all arts it is the 
most conveniently available. It would be well if not 
only the dictionary, but the arithmetic, the geography, 
the grammar, indeed every branch of study, could be 
saturated with song, 
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THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


MAY 9.—EARTH AND NUMBERS. 
MAY 16.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 
MAY 23,—DoING AND ETHICS. 
MAY 30.—MISCELLANEOUS. 








BEAN LEAVES AND OTHER LEAVES. 


By M. A. CARROLL. 


The teacher who planted some white beans and pulled 
one up as soon as it had sprouted, to show her pupils the 
baby bean-plant, let the other plants grow until they 
were about two inches high, and then pulled up another 
one for the children to look at. She asked them what 
parts of the plant they saw, and of what use they thought 
roots, leaves, andstems were, 

The children though t the 
roots held the plant upright 
and sucked up water from 
the earth. The stem was for 
the bean-pod to grow on by 
and by, but what leaves were 
for,except to look pretty,they 
did not know. 

The teacher said: ‘I will 
tell you something to think 
about and then perhaps you 
can tell me what leaves are 
for. If I should take this 
little bean-plant,or any plant, 
and shut it up in some tight 
box away from the air, in a 
little while if would die, even 
though it had plenty of earth 
to growin. This shows that 
it needs what to keep it 
alive? 

‘‘Then,too,if I keep a growing plant ina dark cellar, it 
will not die and it will keep on growing slowly, but in- 
stead of being green as it is now, it will turna pale 
sickly yellow ; this looksasif it needed something besides 
air to make it strong and healthy. What do you think 
it is? 

‘Now, if I takea plant growingin the air and light, and 
strip off all its leaves, and if I keep on doing so pulling 
the new leaves off as fast as they show themselves, in a 
little while the plant will die. Remember that it has 
plenty of earth and light and air. Remember also that 
the baby bean-plant we pulled up to look at, was living 
on the food stored in the cup-leaves and that we said it 
would soon get its food in another way. Now what do 
you think about leaves ? 

“The plant breathes notas we breathe, but it is taking 
in air, through its leaves,and gets part of its food through 
them. The rest is drawn up by the roots. The leaves 
will only get food for the plant when it is in the day- 
light. Its food is the bad air, or carbonic acid gas, that 
we and all animals breathe out. So, as long as plants are 
in the light they are using up bad air and giving out 
good. When it is dark the leaves stop getting food, but 
the plant keeps on breathing all the time and in doing 
this it is using up good air. Is it well to have plants in 
our rooms at night ? Do you wonder plants cannot get 
along without leaves? 








‘Clarence has brought me some clovers and dandelions 
this morning. Now that we have found out how useful 
leaves are, let us look at some that we have here andsee 
whether they are alike or are like other leaves that we 


know of. Look at the leaves of the bean-plant and of the 
clover. Feel of them. Is there anything alike about 
them? Anything alike about the edges? 
‘Now let us look for'some things that are different about 
them. The bean-plant grows each bean alone, but the 
clover-plant grows how? Would you call one of these 
a clover-leaf or part of a clover-leaf? Since one of them 
is a part of the leaf and is smaller than the whole leaf 
what can we call it? Instead of little leaf, we will call 
it leaflet, which means the same thing. Can you think 
of other leaves that are made up of leaflets? 

‘Now look at one of the dandelion leaves. Isit any- 
thing like either of the others? What can you tell about 


it? 
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“This morning we have looked at leaves that grow one 
by one and leaves that grow what other way? Leaves 
that have smooth edges and leaves that have what kind 
of edges?” 

This teacher and her pupils mean to find out a good 
deai about leaves in the next month. They will] find 
simple (one by one) leaves and compound (three or more 
together) leaves ; leaves that grow up from the root of 
the plant and leaves that grow on little stems. They 
will study the shape of leaves, not calling them by hard 
names, but only describing them as broad or narrow, 
rounded or pointed. 

They will feel of the leaves and note whether they are 
hairy, smooth, or rough. 

They will find leaves with different edges or margins, 
smooth, scalloped, pointed, and lobed. The last will be 
easy to remember by the lobes of the children’s ears. 
They will trace the veins of leaves and netice that 
some have a great many veins running all over them 
like a network, and that in others they are; like par- 
allel lines. Perhaps toward the last of the month they 
will begin to notice that in some of the net-veined leaves, 
the veins branch off like a feather and in others they 
spread out something like fingers or the lines in the palm 
of the hand. 

They will find all the leaves they can of each kind, will 
press and keep specimens and will make little books of 
which the first pages may be something similar to 
this : 

CLOVER LEAF, 


(Specimen.) 
Kind Compound. 
Parts Little stem, three leaflets. 
Shape Leaflets rounded. 
Margin | Smooth. 
Surface | Hairy. 
Veins Net-veined. 


Give the proper term as soon as it can be introduced naturally, 
or connected with something that the children already know, as 
margin instead of edge—the margin of a page. 


e 
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WRITE acolumn of figures, and have the class add 
aloud, half the room giving the unit, and the other half 
the ten, as 8+-5, answered “3,” “1.” Vary this by ask- 
ing the successive steps alternately, of the different sides 
of the room ; thus, write on the blackboard, 8, 9, 3, 5, 2, 
6, etc, Left? “17.” Right? “20,” etc, 











GEOGRAPHY.—II. 
By ELNorA CUDDEBACK, Prin. Training Department, 
Alma College, Mich. 

I have found that terms used in drawing are helpfy| 
in obtaining the names of the semi-cardinal points, 

In drawing, the child is taught to speak of theright ang 
the left side, the upper and the lower sides of his slate. 
To get the names of the corners he combines the names 
of the sides which unite to form the corners Thus the 
meeting of the upper side and the right side gives the 
upper-right corner, the meeting of the lower side anq 
the left side gives the lower-left corner. 

Where the children have used the above terms jp 
drawing, it is easy to develop the idea that the point 
between north and east is called north-east, between 
south and west, south-west. When the ideas of these 
terms have been developed the child should be drilied. 
first, in telling the direction a given object is from hin, 
or he from a given object; second, in telling in what 
direction objects are fromeach other. This drill shou) 
not be slighted. Not only must the student 
have a conception of direction on the hori- 
zon, he must be led to comprehend direction 
on the map and the globe. 

The direction on the map is determined by 
the projection on which the map is drawn, 
If drawn on the Mercator projection, the 
upper part is north, the lower part south, 
the 1ight east, the left west. If drawn on 
the stereographic projection, due north and 
south lie along the meridians, due east and 
west along the parallels. Both meridians 
and parallels on stereographic msps are 
curved lines, 

All of the maps in an ordinary text-book on political 
geography are drawn on the stereographic projection, 
and yet nine teachers in every ten, if not ninety-nine 
teachers in every hundred using these maps, are teaching 
that the top is north, the bottom is sonth, the right east, 
and the left west, 

Such teaching leads to results like the following : 

Institute Instructor. (Before a class of a hundred 
or more teachers.) In what direction is Cape Romano 
near the southern point of Florida, from Cleveland 
Ohio. 

Teachers.—South-east. (This was said with assurance 
and emphasis.) 

Instructor.—In what direction is Nova Scotia from 
Baffin Land. 

Teacher.—South-east. 

Instructor.—In what direction is Cape Farewell from 
the north pole? 

Teachers.—(With two or three exceptions). 
east. 

These answers were evidence that these teachers were 
taught to judge direction by position on the page and 
were teaching in the same way. 

On small maps #.e., maps of small surfaces, this is true, 
and should be taught and used while the child is draw- 
ing maps of the school-house and grounds, of the 
township or county. 

But when he is introduced to maps representing a 
large portion of the surface of the earth on the stereo- 
graphic projection he should be taught by the aid of 
the globe tc understand how to determine directions by 
the meridians and parallels. Children who are sffi- 
ciently developed tocomprehend the globe as a representa- 
tion of the earth will have no difficulty in determiuing 
directions on a stereographic map. 

The next article on this subject will take up the follow- 
ing heads: Distances, The Conception of a Map, and 
Tho Sand Table. 


South- 
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LESSONS ON ANIMAL LIFE. 








rtment of school 


(Report of a lesson given in the primary de «Davis, head of 


No. 16 Brooklyn, Leonard Dunkley, principal, 
department.) 


The teacher said : I was out walking one day when ! 
saw a little dark cloud, not up in the sky but floating 
along on a level with the tops of the trees. I was care 
ful not to go near it for I knew if I did, sosaething! 
should not like might happen tome. What do you think 
wasin the cloud? ‘‘ Bees.” 

Tell me something about the body of the be:? ‘The 
bee’s body is the shape of an ellipse.” 

It is somewhat the shape of an ellipse; tell ne s»me 
thing else about it. ‘‘ It is in three parts.” That » one 
of the things that tell us the bee is a true insect. Tell 
me another thing by which we know this. ‘“ The bee bas 





six legs.”’ 
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Yes, and all true insects have six legs, and they also| How do we get the worm? “From the eggs that the | Ans. 15x 1402160. 
breathe through holes in their sides. silk moth lays on leaves of the mulberry tree.” How/ What would be the area of the ceiling? Ans. 1200 
large are the eggs? ‘The size of mustard seeds.” square feet. 
What does the little worm do when he comes out of| What would be the total to be painted? Ans. 8360 





Now I am going to draw a picture of the bee's house. 
Sometimes it is square-cornered like this and sometimes 
rounded over the top. (Drawing the hives.) When I 
saw the bees I supposed they were flying toward their 
house. What do we call a great many bees flying all to- 
gether? ‘ Wecall them a swarm.” 

Yes, and at the head of the swarm there is always one 
bee that is a leader, just as bodies of people have some- 
one to lead them. What do we cali some of these lead- 
ers? This brings forth ‘“ Captain,” ‘‘ King, ” and finally 
‘* Queen.” 

Yes this bee is called the queen, and she is the mother 
to all the rest. The father bees are all very lazy and 
never do any work. Whatdo we call people who never 
work? ‘* We call them drones.” 

So we call these bees drones. And besides them and 
the queen bee there are the workers who get the honey. 

But before they can get the honey they must have 
some place to put it—if they just put it in the bare hive 
it would all run out. So they buildin the hive tiny little 
room s with six sides. Whatisthis shape called? (Draw- 
ing a hexagon.) These little rooms are every one hexa- 
gon-shaped. Who knows what they are called. ‘ They 
are called cells.” 

Yes and in these cells, the working bees put the clear 
yellow honey that they bring from the flowers. , 

In some of the cells the queen bee puts eggs and the 
workers bring something for the young bees to eat, when 
they first come out of the eggs. This is not honey, it is 
something made of honey and a powder from the flowers. 
It is somewhat like something white and soft, that we 
have on our tabies and that we eat a great deal of. Do 
you know what this is? ‘It is bread.” 

Yes, so we call what the young bees eat ‘‘ bee-bread.” 

Now tell me what the whole thing made of little cells 
is called. ‘It is called the comb.” 

Whatisit made of ? “It is made of wax.” 

Right. What three things do we find in the comb? 
‘** Eggs, bee-bread, and honey.” 

What is honey like? ‘‘It is clear, and yellow, and 
sweet.” 

When the young bees come out, they are sometimes 
workers and sometimes drones—but suppose there should 
be a queen among them, what would the bees do? 
“They would either sting her to death or sting the old 
** queen.” 

Why would they do this? ‘‘ Because they never have 
but one queen in a swarm.” 


_(Report of a lesson given in a Ist grade class at primary schoo) 
No. 26, Miss H. L. Clark, principal. Cocoons and eggs of the silk- 
worm were shown to the class.) 


What is this? ‘‘ A cocoon.” 





What made it? Where wasthe 


“In China.” On what tree? 


f ‘The silk worm.” 
silkworm found first? 


“The mulberry tree,” Then it eats mulberry leaves? 


the egg? ‘‘ He eats the mulberry leaves very fast. He 
is very greedy.” 

After eating twenty-two days what does the worm do? 
‘*He thinks it 1s time to have a home,so he spins a 
cocoon.” 

What part does he spin at first? ‘‘ The coarse threads 
by which he hangs from the tree. Then he spins the fine 
thread and winds it round and round.” 

How long is this thread? ‘‘ About 300 yards.” 

What is done to the cocoons? ‘‘ Men take them off the 
trees and put themin hot water. Then the thread is care- 
fully unwound.” Why are they put in hot water? ‘“‘To 
kill the silk moth because when it comes out it cuts the 
cocoon and spoils the silk.” 

What makes the bright colors of silk dresses and rib- 
bons? “The silk is dyed.” 
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ESTIMATION IN ARITHMETIC. 





One of the most valuable trainings that a child can 
have in school is that of approximating results by esti- 
mation. He may doa great deal of this work and do it 
correctly. It will effectually bar very much of the ten- 
dency on the part of many of the children to get answers 
to problems that are startlingly inaccurate. Any teacher 
of experience knows that it is not an uncommon thing 
to find as many different answers to a given problem as 
there are pupils in the class, especially if the conditions 
of the example are somewhat intricate. 

A’method of following this work is given below. 

The following 7 examples are used to work with : 

1. A farmer sold at market, 15 sheep, at $2] each, and 
7 yards of cloth at $1f per yard. How much money did 
he take home? 

2. A dealer bought 125 barrels of flour at $62. He sold 
97 barrels at $73, and the remainder being damaged 
brought only $5$ per barrel. What did he gain? 

3. Two men 97,874 miles apart approached each other 
till they met. One traveled 7.746 miles more than the 
other. How many miles did each travel? 

4. A school-room is 44 feet long, 28} feet wide, and 13 
feet high. What will be the cost of painting the four 
walls and the ceiling at the rate of $.18 per square yard, 
making no allowance for windows and doors? 

5. How many revolutions will ,be made by a wheel 3} 
yards in circumference in passing over 198 miles? 

6. At 15 cents a yard what will be the cost of fencing 
a rectangular field 325 yards long and 215 yards wide? 

7. Astone mason contracted to dig a cellar 45 feet 
long, 46 feet wide, and 6 feet deep. At $.07-8 a cubic 
foot how much money did he receive? 

EXAMPLE 1. 


22 is nearly how many dollars? Ans, 33. 
At this price what would be the cost of the sheep? 
Ans. $45. 
$14 is nearly how many dollars? Ans. $2. 
At this price what would be the cost of cloth? Ans. 
$4. 
How many yards could he buy? 
EXAMPLE 2. 
Supposing he bought 130 barrels at $7 per barrel, what 
would it have cost? Ans, $910. 
97 barrels is nearly what number of barrels? 
100 barrels. 
Let him sell this at $8 per barrel, how much does he 
receive? Ans. $800. 
By our estimation how many barrels remain unsold 
Ans, 30 barrels. 
At $54 per barrel what would this bring? Ans. $165- 
What is the total selling price? Ans, $965. 
What is the total cost? Ans. $910. 
What is the total gain, nearly: Ans. $50. 
EXAMPLE 3. 


97.874 is nearly how many miles? Ans. 98 miles. 
7.746 is nearly how many miles? Ans. 8 miles. 
This would leave } of what number for the man that 
traveled the least to walk? Ans, } of 90. 
What is this number? Ans. 45. 
EXAMPLE 4. 

Let us decrease the length of the room by 4 feet, in- 
crease the width by 1} feet, and increase the height by 2 
feet. State the dimensions of the room. Ans. 40x30x 
15. 

What would be the distance around the room? Ans. 
40430) x2. 


Ans. Nearly 3 yards. 
“ 


Ans. 





square feet. 
9 square feet to the yard, how many square yards in 
this area? Ans. 370 yards. 


At $.20 per square yard what would this cost? Ans. 
Nearly $72. 
EXAMPLE 5. 
198 miles is nearly what number of miles? Ans. Nearly 


200 miles. 
If the wheel was 4 yards in circumference, how many 
times would it turn in going 1 mile? Ans. 440 times. 
In going 200 miles, how many times would it turn? 
Ans, 88,000. 
Nearly what number of times did this wheel turn in 
going 198 miles? Ans. Nearly 88,000. 

EXAMPLE 6. 
Increase the length of the field by 25 yards, and de- 
crease the width by 15 yards, how will the supposed dis- 
tance around the field and the real distance agree? Ans. 
The supposed distance will be a little the greater. 
What is the supposed distance around the field? 
1100 yards. 
What would the cost of fencing be at $.15 a yard? 
Ans. $165. 


Ans, 


EXAMPLE 7. 

Increase the length by 5 feet, and decrease the width 
by 6 feet, and leave the depth alone. 
State the supposed dimensions. Ans. 50x 406, 
How many cubic feet will there be? Ans, 12,000 
cubic feet. 
At $ 01 a cubic foot what would he receive for remov- 
ing it? Ans. $120. 

oe - 
ADDING FRACTIONS BY INSPECTION. 


(Report of a lesson given in an 8th grade class at grammar 
school No. 74, Brooklyn, Mr. A. G. Merwin, principal, Miss F. A. 
Irvine, head of department.) 


Add }§. 34, #, six» x4. vr 34, and }. 
What would you do first? ‘ Reduce the fractions to 
their lowest terms.” 


What do you do in reducing fractions? ‘“ Change 
their form.” 

I will reduce jf to#. Whathavel done? ‘ You have 
changed the form of the fraction.” How? “ You di- 


vided both numerator and denominator by five.” Is 
its value the same? How can you show this? ‘“ By 
calling the fractions parts of a dollar and changing them 
to cents.” 
Change }$ and { to cents. 
**One twentieth of a dollar is 5 cents and jf are 16 
times 5 or 80 cents. One fifth of a dollar is 20 cents and 
$ are 4 times 20 or 80 cents.” 

Reduce all the fractions to their lowest terms, 


$=HGS+). HE. =F. eb SH). Aw. td 
What. will you do next? ‘“ Find fractions of the same 
kind.” 


Can you find enough fifths to make a whole number? 
“ Yes, §#+-}=1.” 

Find other whole numbers. ‘* %+j)=1 and }+4=1.” 
Then you have how many in whole numbers? “I 
have 3.” 

What fractions remain? ‘‘,4 and }.” 
Can you add them in their present form ? 
“* Because we cannot add unlike things.” 
Suppose you had to add 30 girls and 20 boys, what 
would you do? ‘I would call them all children,” 

Then you changed the word. How should you change 
these fractions? ‘‘ Reduce them to a common denomin- 
ator.” , 

Reduce ;*, and } to a common denominator, add them 
and the units. 

(Work on blackboard, like fractions having been can- 
celed after being reduced and added : 


Why not ? 


t+t=1. w=H. H=1 =H. H=1. 
H+H=H 
BHT. 


- - +e eo+ 


WHat streets pear us run north and south? 
east and west? On what street is your home? 
street is back of the block on which you live? 
streets on each side? 

In what city do you live? What state? What country? 
What cities or towns are near us? 

What fruits, flowers, trees, and animals, have you 
seen on your way to school? Who has a garden or any 
plants growing in pots at home? Where do apples 
grow, in this country or far away? Where do oranges 
come from? Who has a pet animal of any kind? Who 
has ever visited a farm, and knows what animals are 
used there? 

One question for the teacher? Where can one lead the 


What 
What 
What 





What would be the area of the room, in square feet? | 1ittle people “ for the asking ?” 
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A SHORT LESSON ON NEGOTIABLE NOTES. 


By JoHn Howarp. 

I always interest my boys by telling them how negoti- 
able paper came to be used, and by portraying the 
imaginary condition of the business world should a law 
be passed abolishing its use. When they are thoroughly 
aroused I write upon the blackboard the form of a note, 
thus: 
$90.00. New York, Mar. 4, 1890. 

Thirty days after date, I promise to pay to the order 
of W. A. Boyd, at the Farmers’ bank, ninety dollars, 
with interest, value received. JOHN Howarp. 

This, I ask all to copy on a piece of foolscap paper 
8 1-2 inches wide. When they have done so I ask what 
it is that appears on the face of the note that makes it 
negotiable. They all answer the words, “ to the order.” 

Then I write on the blackboard : 


1, A note to be negotiable must contain the words “ or 
order,” or, “ or bearer.” 

**Can any one tell why this is so?” A majority of 
hands come up, and Charles, at my request, says: “If 
the words were omitted, the maker of the note would 
imply that he wished to pay the specified amount to W. 
G. Boyd only, and having promised no more, nothing 
could compel him to pay any one else. For this reason 
such a note would not be negotiable.” ‘‘ That is very 
good, but there are four other requisites to the negotia- 
bility of notes. How many know what theyare?” Not 
a hand comes up. A few seem inclined to guess, but I 
do not permit guess work in any class exercise. SoI 
write on the board : 

2. The date must be certain to come. 


** Suppose I should write in a note; Thirty days after 
I have sold my crops, I promise to pay, etc., would such 
date be certain tocome? Perhaps; but would strangers 
into whose hands the note might fall, know when such 
a note would mature? No, and for that reason they 
would not negotiate for it.” Again I write: 

8. The amount must be specified. 


‘It would not do to say, I promise to pay W. A. Boyd 
one-half of what I realize on my crops. It might do so 
far as Boyd was concerned, because he might know just 
what your crops would bring; but strangers knowing 
nothing of their value would not accept such a note ina 
business transaction.” 


4, It must be an unconditional promise. 

“I cannot promise to pay provided I sell my crop. 
Crop or no crop, I must promise that the amount will be 
paid.” 

5. It must imply that there has been value received. 


‘* Such a meaning is generally given a note by writing 
the words, ‘ value received,’ but in cases where they 
were omitted, the law inferred that value had been re- 
ceived, and held that the note was negotiable, notwith- 
standing such omission. But it will often save much 
trouble and inconvenience to write value received on the 
face of every note and draft.” 

Pupils will be much benefited by being required to 
write a short snyopsis of the requisites of negotiability, 
illustrating each by some original method. 
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A NUMBER LESSON. 





(Report of a number lesson given at primary school No. 52 
Brooklyn, Miss E. J. Black, principal. The class consisted of forty 
girls of the Fourth primary grade.) 


The pupils made their own examples, writing them on 
slates, and reading as they were called upon to do so, 
the example read by one child being solved by another. 
The following are some of the questions given: ‘If 2 
quarts of milk costs 12 cents, what will 1 pint cost?” 
“If 1 yard of ribbon costs 10 cents, what will 2¢ yards 
cost?” ‘If 1 pound of sugar costs 10 cents, what will be 
the cost of 44 pounds?” ‘‘If 3 ounces of sugar costs 12 
cents, how much will 4 pound cost?” “If 1 pound of 
sugar costs 8 cents, what will be the cost of 2 pounds?’ 
** If 1 pound of sugar costs 15 cents, what will be the cost 
of 8 pounds?” ‘If1 pint of cider costs 4 cents, what 
will 1 quart and 1 pint cost?” ‘‘ What part of a gallon 
is 1 pint?” These problems, and similar ones given by 
the teacher, were very promptly solved, the pupils man- 
ifesting pleasure in their work. 

In the first year primary department of the school, 
under the management of Miss E. E. Kenyon, head of 
department, the teacher of a class of forty-six little boys 
was developing the meaning of the sign of multiplica- 
tion. A child was called to take 1 cent 5 times from the 
teacher’s desk, and then asked how many cents he had. 


‘* Five cents,” said the little fellow, looking to make 
sure. Another boy was told to take 1 pencil 8 times 
from the desk, others to take 1 paper 6 times, 2 pencils 
2 times, 2 cents 8 times, etc. Then a step toward the 
abstract was taken by “ making believe” that the bas- 
ket under the teacher's desk was filled with grapes, and 
that one of the children was to take 1 bunch from it 7 
times. Another took 2 imaginary marbles from his 
pocket 2 times, another was told of a boy who bought 1 
ball each day for 6 days, and said the boy must have 6 
balls. The teacher wrote on the blackboard + — =, 
and said that the children already knew that + meant 
add, — less, and = are, or sometimes is, and now she 
would write something that meant times, writing xX 
She then wrote 1x3, 3x2, 1x8, 4x2, etc., which were 
read correctly and with little assistance. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usual 
class work. If rightly used it will greatly increase the genera) 
intelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the school- 
room, 














STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION. 
ADVANCED. 





THE LOST LETTER. 


Johnnie promised Cousin Anna to bring her letters from 
the post-office. There was only one there and he put it 
in the pocket of his overcoat. He did not go directly 
home, but stopped to play a couple of games of marbles 
with some other boys. When he opened the gate he 
put his hand in his pocket to find the letter, but it was 
not there. He searched every pocket through twice, 
but it was of no use; Cousin Annia’s letter waslost. ‘I'll 
tell her that there was no letter,” he thought. ‘‘She 
will never know.” He went into the house, and over to 
the window where his cousin was sitting. Johnnie was a 
truthful boy, and it was not easy to tell a falsehood. He 
stamnered a minute, then he said, ‘‘Cousin Anna, I lost 
your letter. I amvery soriy.” Anna drew something out 
of her pocket. It was the same letter. She had been out 
and had picked it up while Johnnie was playing marbles. 
**T am glad you had the courage to tell me the truth,” 
she said. And Johnnie was glad too. 


A NEW GAME. 


‘Toot, toot! All aboard!” Sucha long train of cars 
you never saw. Harry was engineer, Teddy was con- 
ductor, and May and her dolls were the passengers. The 
train was going to grandma’s, and it seemed it couldn’t 
go fast enough for May who kept asking the conductor 
what timeit was due. ‘‘ You must have patience, mad- 
am,” said Teddy, as he took her ticket. ‘* You'll get 
there in time. This train is never late.” Pretty soon 
Katie came in with a broom, dustpan, and dusters. 
** Look at those chairs,” she said, peinting to the train 
of cars. ‘‘ Untie them, for I’m going to sweep, so that’s 
the end of your trip for to-day.” ‘‘ Then we'll finish it 
to-morrow,” said the engineer, “when your sweeping 
is done.” 





MAMMA’S BREAKFAST. 

Mamma was sick one morning; too sick to get up for 
breakfast. Mamie thought she would get a nice little 
breakfast and take itto her room. ‘I must do it all 
alone, Ellen,” she said to the cook. ‘‘I learned how in 
cooking school. Icut the bread very thin, and toast it 
a delicate brown. Then I butter it, and cut it up in 
dainty squares, and: put it on a napkin on a pretty 
plate.” Ellen had made the tea by the time the toast 
was done. Mamie poured it out in a pretty china cup, 
and then carried the tray up to her mother’s room. It 
looked so nice and smelled so tempting that mamma 
ate it all. 





NELLIE’S FRIGHT. 

Nellie was in the country for the first time. She en- 
joyed herself very much among the strange sights. She 
played with the chickens, and ran races with the dog, 
and helped to drive the cows home. One day she was 
walking along the road when she saw a queer creature 
coming toward her. She had never seen anything like 
it before. It seemed very angry, and poor Nellie was 
much frightened. She ran home to grandma as fast as 
her legs could carry her, and told her that a dreadful 
beast was after her. Grandma went to look at the 
dreadful beast, and came back laughing. ‘‘ It was only 


our turkey gobbler, Nellie,” she said. ‘‘ He would not 
hurt you. You have eaten turkéy many times, but you 
never happened to see a live one before.” 
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LESSONS IN SHORT-HAND,—VI, 





KEY TO PLATE 6. 


1 Balk talk chalk sought arm palm boom loom. 

2 Hoot gall shawl] balm laws Ross yaw] wasp. 

3 Maul sauce gauze tomh far bar mar jar. 

4 What will he do with that small jar of tar? 

5 Paul will take it and pay for it right away. 

Word-signs. *6—Of to or but on should with were 
what would. Translate Ls. 7 to 15. 

EXPLANATION. 


The signs in L. 6 should be as light and small as poggj. 
ble. On and should are always written upwards The 
vowels, altho not commonly employed in reportin 
should be thoroughly learned. The student will be 
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Plate 6. 
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COPYRIGHTED. ALL RIGHTS KESERVED. 
aided in recollecting both the character and order of the 
long vowels by committing to memory the following 
rhyme: 
In th-e g-ay c-a-r 
S-ee gr-ay cz-a-r. 
In sm-a-ll g-o-ld b-0o-ts, 
T-a-ll d-oe sh-oo-ts. 


Suggestions.—Frequently review former lessons. Carry 
this paper in your pocket and devote spare moments to 
study. Correspond with two or three other students, 
using characters as far as you are able. If requested, 
the author will furnish addresses. It is well to have a 
class-mate with whom to practice two evenings each 
week. Keep your diary in short-hand. Study a little 
every day—do not miss a single one. 

Exercise—Saul fall tall laws tar Czar doom Paul ball 
pause cause also moss walk hawk snow geese goose sly 
toss small jaw thaw. 

Sentences. 1. Do you know how to hoe peas? 2. He 
is going to show them how to peel a — with a spade. 
8. She likes to go to the lake and slide on the ice. 4. 
We have a loaf of rye and a bow! of ale for tea. 5. We 
also have a saucer of choice meal, and an eel which we 
will boil. 6. They have no rice, but oatmeal cake and a 
pail of spice beer. 


— 


Chronic Cases. 


In law, nearly all cases are chropric, and a chronic case often 
adds to the cele — of the practitioner. But it is not so in medi- 
cine. The aim of the conscientious physician is to effecta 
8 y and lusting cure. But he often fails. These are the 
chronic and obstinate cases. But there is a remedy which has 
cured m chronic cases, and there is abundance of evidence. 
lt is the Compound wae Treatment of Drs. STARKEY & 
PALEN. It is a vitalizer, which is inhaled into the lungs, and s0 is 
distributed over the whole body, imparting strength and vigor. 
But read what patients say of it. Here are a few of the hundreds 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN :—“ Your Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment is a great es el t. Icertainly feel that it has pro- 
longed my life.” Mrs. ©. 881 Decatur Street, 





. . HENDERSON, 
» New York. Drs. STARKEY & PALEN :—“ Mrs. Crity, DY 
daughter, has suffered greatly from nervous prostration for 
using the Compound Oxygen re- 
commended by Judge Harris of Athens, and been very much 
benefited mostly by being strengthened.” 8S. P. RICHARDSON, 
Presiding Elder of Athens District, N. G. Conference, Athens, 
Georgia., July 29, 1888. 
Don’t fail to send for our brochure. It is sent free, contains 


much int reading, a history of Compound Oxygen and its 
results, with a vast Dumber of monials, which on oan verify 
for yourself, Address the sole manufacturers 


the genuine: Compound ©: DRS. Ar. a Slane 
e r RS. ARKEY ALEN, 
Arch St, Philadelphia, Pac or’ Fra 





phia, Pa., or 120 Sutter Street, San 
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NEWS SUMMARY. 

Aprit 27.—A treaty of neutrality between San Salvador and 
Honduras.—Gen. Grant’s log cabin to be shipped to the world's 
fair at Chicago.—The maharajah sets fire to Manipur, which is de- 
stroyed. 

Aprit 29.—Trans-Atiantic steamers encounter many icebergs. 
—Queen Natalie will leave Servia. 

Aprit 30.—Fishing troubles at Fortuna bay, Newfoundland.— 
Large forest fires near Lakewood, N. J.—Sons of the Revolution 
hold their annua) meeting at Hartford, Conn.—Hayti refuses to 
cede St. Nicholas Mole to the United States. 

May 1.—Christians pillage the houses of Hebrews in Zante, in the 
Ionian island of that name.—Many “eight-hour” strikes occur 
ijn different parts of the United States——In England, France, 
Spain, and Italy meetings of workingmen are held, but no dis- 
turbance takes place. 

May 3.—The Italo-American league formed in Philadelphia for 
the purpose of making good citizens of Italians.—Hamburgh will 
celebrate the fourth centenary of the discovery of America.—An 
attempt to revise Delaware’s constitution. 

May 4.—The Nautilus, the Spanish school ship. arrives in New 
York.—An observer at Lick observatory discovers Wolf’s comet. 


TRON SHIPS NO LONGER FEARED. 


Very important war news was lately received from Chili. 
The small torpedo craft, the Alminante Lynch, fighting 
on the side of President Balmaceda succeeded in sinking 
not only the iron-clad Blanco Eucalada, but sent another 
armored ship, the monitor Huascar, to the bottom of the 
sea on the same day. This is looked upon in naval circles 
as an event as important as that of the famous Monitor- 
Merrimac fight in Hampton Roads. Ericsson’s invention 
changed the method of warfare with iron ships, and the 
Chilian fight shows the possibilities of the torpedo in 
defending coast cities against hostile vessels. Experienced 
U. S. naval officers say that this battle demonstrates that 
a fleet of small vessels armed with torpedoes, could cope 
with the biggest warships of Europe, and that they would 
not dare come near enough to New York City to bombard 
it. The torpedo used in this Chilian fight, that has now 
become famous, is of the Whitehead pattern, about four- 
teen feet long, and is propelled by an apparatus in its stern. 
It may be shot from a tube placed in the vessel, above the 
water or under its surface. In the end of the projectile is 
a heavy charge of dynamite, the explosion of which makes 
holes in the heaviest iron armor. 


WORK ON THE NICARAGOA CANAL. 

The visible results at Graytown of the work on the water- 
way that is to connect the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans 
are considerable. Forty years ago Graytown was at the 
mouth of the San Juan river. It had a fine harbor and 
ships of the heaviest draught could come up toits wharves. 
Commodore Vanderbilt chose it as the Caribbean sea ter- 
minus of his steamship line run in opposition to the Pacific 
Mail, his terminal point on the Pacific being San Juan del 
Sur, many miles south of Brito, the proposed terminus of 
the Nicaragua canal. After this the San Juan turned aside 
from its old course, emptied its waters into the Colorado 
and left Graytown aninlandcity. The mouth of the harbor 
filled up entirely and a sandbar above high-water mark 
stretched across the once deep outlet to the ocean. In 
December, 1889, the work of re-opening this entrance to the 
lagoon was begun. A breakwater to be 42 feet wide and 
1,700 feet long was projected. When a portion of this had 
been built the eddies and northward current had so in- 
creased that the bar was cut in two; thus opening a pas- 
sage to the ocean. On shore a wide clearing has been made, 
as far as the eye can see, through the dense forest that 
covers the low land skirting the sea, and a broad excava- 
tion, the beginning of the actual work of digging the canal, 
extends a considerable distance into the clearing. A rail- 
road has been built for nine miles along the proposed route 
of the canal. When completed it will extend to Ochoa, 
thirty-seven miles from Graytown. It will be one of the 
busiest railroads in the world, as trains for the carrying 
of material for the canal will be run every eight minutes. 





AN AFRICAN RAILROAD.—The only railroad in operation 
in equatorial Africa has been completed from Loanda to 
Ambaca. It is to be extended several hundred miles fur- 
ther into the interior. Native workmen have been em- 
ployed four years in building it. The Portuguese govern- 
ment guarantees the interest on the cost. Where are the 
Portuguese possessions in Africa ? 





THE CHINESE OBJECT.—The Chinese government has 
notified the officials at Washington that it is unwilling to 
have Henry W. Blair as U. S. minister to China. The 
reason given for the refusal is the strong language used by 
Mr. Blair against the Chinese in various speeches. Mr. 
Blair had alieady started for San Francisco in order to sail 
from there to China. What are the objections urged 
against the Chinese ? 





UNITED STATES FINANCES.—Considerable apprehension 
has been expressed that the government might run short 
ofcash. The last congress used nearly a billion dollars, or 
about one hundred and seventy million more than its pre- 
decessor. The action of Secretary Foster in discontinuing 
the redemption of the 4 1-2 per cent. bonds is believed to 
be the first of a series of measures intended to meet the 
heavy debts that are expected to fall due before congress 
reassembles. Who pay the money that the government 
spends ? 





THE CANADIAN PARLIAMENT.—Canada’s parliament was 
opened April 30 by the governor-general. The only topic 
of international interest, apart from reciprocity, was the 
fisheries. Among the bills to be considered is one to 
amend the Dominion election act. It is desired to prevent 
Canadian voters living in the United States from voting 
in Canada. The present law gives votes to all who are 
British subjects “by birth or naturalization.” How may 
foreigners become naturalized in the U. S. ? 


WORK ON THE NEW NAvy.—Thé keels of the two battle 
ships, Massachusetts and Indiana, have been laid on the 
blocks in the shipyard at Philadelphia. Protected cruiser 
No. 12, the triple-screw commerce destroyer, is nearly all 
in frame. The armored cruiser No. 2, the New York, will 
be ready to launch in about a month—cruisers Nos. 9 and 
10 at Baltimore may be launched about the same time. 
Describe briefly a modern warship. 


A PARTY ON “OLD IRONSIDES.”’—A colonial party was 
given on board the old frigate Constitution, which is at the 
navy yard at Portsmouth, N.H. The “tattered ensign’ 
was torn down long ago, but clean, new Stars and Stripes 
abounded. One of the many relics shown was the wooden 
leg of Gunner Dunn of the Constitution, one of the heroes 
who lost a leg in the battle with the Guerriere. Tell about 
the battles of “‘ Old Ironsides.”’ 

THE GRANT MONUMENT.—April 27, about 10,000 people 
gathered about the temporary tomb of Gen. Grant in River- 
side park, New York, to do honor to his memory. The 
occasion was the breaking of ground for his mausoleum, 
and the day was the sixty-ninth anniversary of his birth. 
A salute was fired from a man-of-war and a chorus sang 
national airs. Many G. A. R. posts took part in the exer- 
cises. What were Grant’s most striking successes ? 


CHICKAMAUGA PARK.—The war department is making- 
arrangements to secure the land on which the battle of 
Chickamauga was fought, for a national park. Roads, 
drives, and walks will be laid out, observation towers 
built, and tablets of cast-iron, showing the positions of the 
various commands and places of interest, etc., erected. 





HENRY BERGH’s STATUE.—A statue of Mr. Bergh, the 
founder of the American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, was unveiled in Milwaukee. Tel] 
about the work of this society. 





PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS. Michigan has taken the lead 
in making a change in the election of presidential electors. 
Heretofore, the party that got the most votes, which did 
not need to be a majority, was entitled to all the electors of 
that state. It will be easy to see how, under this plan, a 
president may be, and often has been, elected by much less 
than a majority of the people. The Michigan law provides 
that the electors shall be elected by congressional districts, 
which will give about half of them to each of the parties. 
The two electors-at-large will be chosen by the east and 
west districts of the state. What are the disadvantages of 
the present system of choosing the president ? 





Fast TimE AcRoss THE PAciFic.—The Empress of 
India, the first of the new Canadian Pacific Line steamers, 
arrived at Victoria, B. C., April 29, exactly 10.days, 4 hours, 
and 36 minutes, from Yokohama, making the best time on 
record. 





THE NATIONAL FLOWER.—W. Hamilton Gibson, the 
naturalist, gives some very strong reasons in favor of the 
golden rod as the national flower. It belongs toa hardy 
American family which has always been true to its native 
sod. It belon zs to the Composit2 family, whose blossoms 
are one composed of many, according well with America’s 
motto, E pluribus unum; its immediate family is called 
Solidago, which is said to be derived from solidus and ago, 
to draw together. to join, to make whole. The genus is 
mostly confined to the United States—a rare botanical phe- 
nomenon—and of the nearly one-hundred American species 
seventy-eight are found in our territory. Its conspicuous 
beauty alone is a sufficient champion ; its recommendations | M 
of cclor, grace, and stately ornamental symmetry being 
self evident, while it lends itself to all manner of art treat- 
ment or conventional decoration. Each of the other candi- 
dates have some objection. The mountain-laurel and the 
wild rhododendron shrink from the haunts of men, the ar- 
butus allows itself to be trodden under foot, the fringed 
gentian is a fair weather blossom, the dandelion is a natu- 
ralized foreigner, and the wild rose and violet grow all 
over the world, while America is good enough for the 
golden-rod. Mr. Gibson says: “The question is not, ‘ What 
shall be ournational flower?’ The Solidago is our national 
flower.” 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 


MICHIGAN Mound RELIcs.—A prehistoric mound has 
been found in the township of Home, Montcalm county, 
Mich., supposed to have been built by the Aztecs while 
migrating southward. The mound was about six feet in 
circumference at the top, near the center of which was a 
huge pine stump that woodsmen say must have been there 
over 600 years. On top was a layer of gravel about sixteen 
inches thick, under which were layers of earth, charcoal, 
and ashes. Then there was a red clay casket containing 
the skeleton of a man whose bones, with the exception of 
the skull, crumbled while being taken out. 





PREHISTORIC ART.—Tablets of red clay were found on 
which were writings. There were also spearheads and 
breastplates showing that the race fought battles and 
protected themselves ; and tools made of tempered copper, 
now a Jost art, pitchers of various forms, tablets with 
inscriptions in relief, vases, and pipes. Knives of silver and 
of a mixtures of copper and iron were also found. On the 
casket is the figure of a man sowing grain, and there is a 
representation of a tree and a castle with a fantastic back- 
ground. Many earrings, bracelets, armlets, and other 
pieces of jewelry were also found. 





A Bic Brrp’s REMAINS.—The Elko Independent has an 
account of the digging up of a large bird, supposed to be 
related to the ostrich, near Skelton, on the bank of Little 
Cottonwood creek, where a levee was being built. The leg 
from the knee down was unbroken, and was found about 
eight feet below the surface of the zround. The entire 
length of the limb from the joint to the end of the middle 
toe is 6 feet, 9 inches; the length of the toes are respec- 
tively 9, 7, and 644 inches each. It is thorougbly petrified 
and heavy as a rock. The finder has vainly searched for 
the remainder of this wonderful creature, but as yet has 
been unable to find it. 

A WELL A MILE DEEP.—Near Wheeling a gas well has 
already been sunk to the depth of 4,100 feet or within 500 
feet of the deepest well yet made. The hole is eight inches 
across, the largest in diameter of any deep well in the 
world. Several thick veins of coal have already been 
passed and oil, gas, gold quartz, iron, and many other 
things have been found. The state geologist has become 
interested in it and will sink the well to the depth of a 
mile, and then two expert officers of the geological survey 
will take up the enterprise and drill into the earth as far as 
human skill can penetrate. Theidea is to take the temper- 
ature and magnetic conditions as far as possible, and by 
means of an instrument constructed for the purpose a com- 
plete record of the progress and all discoveries made will 
be kept. 

ScALING Mount ELGon.—An agent of the Imperial 
British East Africa Company led an expedition to Uganda, 
and on the way he traveled half around Mount Elgon and 
crossed the very top of the ancient volcano from north to 
south. This mountain is situated on the northeast side of 
Lake Victoria Nyanza, and is one of the eight or ten lar- 
gest mountains in equatorial Africa, being over 14,000 feet 
high. The party were about six days in ascending the 
mountain from the northern foot to the crater, during 
which they suffered severely from the cold. The forest 
belt extends from 6,000 to 9,000 feet up the slope, and is suc- 
ceeded by a bushy region with heath and coarse grass. 
The crater has a diameter of about eight miles. Two: 
rivers rise within it, escaping through the clefts in the 
erater wall. A large part of the -bottom of the crater is 
swampy, and the rest is covered with grass, heath, and 
mosses. The highest point reached was 14,044 feet. 


AFRICAN CAVE DWELLERS.—On the southern slope of 
Mount Elgon the trees are very tall, the forests dense, and 
the bamboos extensive. Cave dwellers have been found 
in this forest at a height of 7,500 feet. The huts in the 
caves are oblong in shape, and built like those of the Masai. 
These people say that they used to live in ordinary vil- 
lages at the foot of the mountain, but were driven out of 
them by the Wanandi, and have since been afraid to live 
outside the caves. The cave dwellers have flourishing gar- 
dens and plenty of food. Their cattle, which feed on the 
mountain side, are driven into the caves at night. 





During the a Period, 


's SooTuine Syavur has been used for over FIFTY 
MILLIONS INS of MOTHERS for their ¢ CHILDREN WHILE i cee 
PERFECT SOFTEN 


8U t SOOTHES the , 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES bd nd =— and is the best 


DIARRHEA. Sold _b Druggists in “a pert of the world. Be A... 
and ask for “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





IMPORTANT. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


So many Questions are received that the columns of the whole 
paper are not large enough to hold all the answers to them. We 
are therefore compeiled to adhere to these rules: 

1. Ail questions relating to school management or work will be 
answered on this page or by letter. 2. Al) questions that can be 
answered by reference to an ordinary text-book or dictionary mv st 
be ruled out, and all anonymous communications rejected. The 
names of persons sending letters will be withheld if requested. 








“ENGLISH AS SHE IS WROTE.” 


I have taken at random a few questions and answers from 
the iast term examination of the public schools in this city, 
thinking that some of the readers of THE JOURNAL might like 
to see them. I am sure that whole volumes of such answers 
might be found in the examination papers of the chil- 
dren in any city where such examinations are given. 

The questions with the answers of the children are : 

1. Why do we eat? 

Ans. If we did not eat our hole cistern would run down. 

2. What bad practice causes the bones of the chest to grow im 
properly ? 

Ans. Walking on your hands, and holding your hands ona 
stick. 

3. What are the lungs for 

Ans, They are good for food. We use%them to swallow our 
food. 

4. Who was Cortez? 

Ans. Cortez was a Spaniard who extinguished himself in 
Mexico. 

5. Deseribe Burgoyne’s expedition ? 

Ans. Burgoyne attacked the British in New York and forced 
them to surrender. 

6. What causes sunrise and sunset ? 

Ans, Evolution and revolution. Change of; night into morn- 
ing. 

7. What causes charge of seasons ? 

Ans. An ocear current. 

8. How are the muscles fastened to the bones? 

Ans. They are naiied on. 

Several facts seem to be well illustrated in these answers, 

1. Scholars will sometimes commit to memory the lan: 
guage of the teacher without comprehending its meaning, 
even when she least expects it. 

2. Children are capable of very little abstraction. 

8. We are teaching too many subjects to smal) chil 
dren. 

4. Expression cannot precede language. 

5. We are apt to expect too much of children. 

Paterson, N. J. B. M. BLACK. 


Piease discuss the subject of oral teaching vs. text-book teach- 


Princess Anne, Md, 8. S. DENNIS. 
Oral teaching is of various kinds, among which are word. 
expressions, manual training, and general character in- 
struction. It does not, by any means, limit its ways to 
words uttered by the lips, but includes all those means of 
influencing a child outside of written or printed pages— 
blackboard outlines and explanations ruled out. On the 
other hand, text-book teaching confines itself to the printed 
page, and expects to secare its results by reading and 
studying what has been so printed. The teacher who relies 
upon this way oc instructing, assigns a lesson of a certain 
number of pages or paragraphs, and requires the sentences 
to be committed to memory. The recitation consists in 
hearing the words, that have been so committed to memory, 
recited, and estimating the value of the work by the accu- 
racy of reproduction. The text-book method, pure and 
simple, is bad; so is the oral method, alone, bad, but a 
judicious mixture of the two is good. Books are indispen- 
sable, and reading must form the principal means by which 
we gain instruction through all our lives. Oral teaching 
may be, and often is, worse than text-book grinding, for it 
requires the pupil to write what is dictated, and thus com. 
mit it to memory. If a pupil must learn words, give him 
by all means the advantage of a text-book, but there is a 
better way, which all teachers should know how to use. 


1. Do you agree with the general opinion that the first figures 
of a number are the left hand ones? 2. When teachers are out of 
the reach of institutes during their school term, it is nice for as 
many as can to meet regularly in a social way at either in a pub- 
lic room or at a private house. It will prove amutual aid ety. 
I speak from experience. M. B. 

1, We read a number from left to right, that is, speak the 
left number or figure first; hence the left hand number is 
spoken of as the first. 2. The suggestion isexcellent. The 
teachers of a town or village should meet and form an asso- 
ciation, and have regularmeetings. The more professional 
teachers become, the more advanced they are, the more 
ready they are to meet. THE TEACHERS’ PROFESSION is 
used by many such associations. 


“ What is tieatt by the power of aletter? ” 
the examination qttestions Oh orthography. 


The sound of the letter. 


It is a ase in 





The popularity of Hood's Sarsaparilla increases every year. It 
is the best blood purifier, 
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Arthur Gilman, director of the Cambridge School at 
Cambridge, Mass. and secretary of the Society for the 
Collegiate Instruction of Women, better known as ‘‘The 
Harvard Annex,” is descended from an old Eoglish 
family, his first American ancestor having come to Bos- 
ton something more than two hundred and fifty year, 
ago. 

Mr. Gilman isa man who came into the educational 
field rather from force of circumstances, though he has 
always been interested in the subject. In connection 
with his wife, he made the plan for the repetition of the 
Harvard lectures to women, and he has been the execu. 
tive officer of the annex from its beginning. It was his 
desire to bring to bear upon the education of women the 
ability of the most complete college faculty in America, 
and he has seen the enterprise grow from a score of 
students and a small corps of professors who met their 
classes in rented rooms, to a body comprising sixty-six 
professors and one hundred and seventy-five students, 
occupying an ample building and possessing properly 
fitted laboratories and books. 

After the annex had been firmly established, Mr. 
Gilman founded The Cambridge School for Girls, intended 
to give a flexible and thorough course to young women 
whether they were to go to college or not. In addition 
to the day school, Mr, Gilman has now provided a home, 
known as Margaret Winthrop Hall, in which young 
women coming to Cambridge from a distance are cared 
for. Mr. Gilman thinks that women who need to go to 
college ought to have the privilege of the best opportuni- 
ties, and that they themselves should be the judges of 
their own needs. Oo the other hand no girl in the 
Cambridge School is influenced to go to college, though 
those who desire to prepare themselves for such a course 
are fitted in the best possible manner. 

Mr. Gilman is known to teachers as the writer of sev- 
eral text. books. Among them are “ First Steps in Eng- 
lish Literature,” and ‘‘Gilman’s Historical Readers.” 
He is also editor of ‘‘The Poetical Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer,” his being the only complete American edition 
of that author’s poems. It is used as a text-book in both 
Harvard and Yale. Mr. Gilman began life as a Banker 
in New York, but was obliged by ill health to give up 
thatcareer. He received the honorary degree of M. A., 
from Williams college in 1867. For the past twenty- 
one year3 Mr. Gilman has lived in Cambridge. He is 
fifty-three years of age. 


COMMISSIONER William T. Harris has issued the paper 
he read before the Department of Superintendence at 
Poiladelphia, February 24, on the ‘‘ National Educational 
Association.” He says ; 


“TI fitid, on looking over the table of contents of the annual 
volumes of proceedings, that there have been presented 241 papers 
on the five parts of the school system ; namely : 28 on the kinder- 
gartens, 27 on primary work, 75 on high ‘schools and colleges, 56 
on normal schools, 45 on manual training and technical schools. 

“ Theee 231 papers have all related, incidentally, to matters-of 


. —= 

course of study and methods. But besides these there were 2 
papers relating especially to the philosophy of methods, 8] t, 
various branches of the theory of education and psycho EY, 29 to 
the course of study, 10 to the peculiarities of graded and ungraq, 4 
schools, 25 to musical instruction, 10 to natural sciences, 49 on 
drawing, and 24 to the important subject of moral and religious 
instruction. These make 240 additional papers on specia} therec 
of course of study and methods of discipline and manager, nt: 
in the aggregate, nearly 500 papers on these themes. ; 
** Besides these papers there are others on building, heating, 91, 
ventilation (3); national aid to education (14) ; education for cy. 
nese, Indians, and colored people (8); on supervision of seh 0}. 
(10) ; on the uses and abuses of text-books (9) ; on examinations of 
teachers and of pupils (8); on compulsory education (3): foreign 
educational systems (10); education and crime (2): on the be 
methods of keeping statistics (4); on the criticisms urged againg 
our schools (8)—in all, nearly a hundred more papers on import 

ant questions.” 





THE Kentucky state normal school at Frankfort, fo; 
colored persons,is flourishing. Such schools will do more 
to bring the colored race to acommanding position jp 
this country, than all other agencies combined. 





IF it is a fact that the Wayne county, Michigan, teach- 
ers got together 800 strong at their recent convention, 
it may well be said that they are noted for their enthusi. 
asm. The numbers must be stretched a little. Report says 
that Bucks county (Pa.) teachers are nothing if not I "0. 
gressive, for at their recent institute only four teachers 
in the entire county were absent. This is no new thing 
for ‘“‘ old Bucks” ; her record is hard to beat. 





Ir is reported that the county superintendent of 
schools in Hubbard, Minn., is a practical newspayor 
man. In general this would be a recommendation, s'j|| 
there are exceptions; but it is said that in this county 
practical success in running a county paper is an exce!- 
lent preparation for criticising and dividing teaching 
work. 





THESE items, standing alone, look well ; Ohio built 276 
new school-houses in 1890 at a cost of $1,384,556. Ohio 
employs 19,526 teachers in her public schools and pays 
them an average of $59 for males and $43.25 for females: 
but they are misleading. Other states show a better 
record, yet Oh‘o is doing well. But why doesn’t she 
establish a first class state normal school ? 

STATISTICS are often either misleading or stupid. Fig- 
ures teach nothing unless applied. It is said that 
12,000,000 children are enrolled in American public 
schools, and it costs $122,455,252 per year to give them 
instruction. This is not a lesson unless the application 
is made. Twelve millionsis an amount too large for the 
human mind to grasp. It must deal with smaller suns. 
It is said that 9,065 public schools were taught in Texss 
during 1890, and that they cost the state $3,500,000. But 
how many people are there in Texas, and how much 
per cent. tax did each property holder pay? The answer 
to these questions will tell a story that it would be inter- 
esting to hear. 


WHEN an emergency comes it is generally found tl.at 
level-headed women are to be relied upon to do the right 
thing at the right time. For example: The Shaw 
school-house in St. Louis was recently burned; great 
loss of life would have resulted but for the courage and 
judgment of the principal, Mrs. Mary Naurie. 





GERMANY would not approve of the action of Phi'a- 
delphia in employing 2,421 more female teachers t).an 
male teachers, yet Philadelphia is right and Germany is 
wrong. The time will never come in the progress of 
civilization when men will do all, or any considerable 
part of teaching. 





AMERICAN scholarship is becoming more and more 
recognized in the old world. As an example, a gradu- 
ate of the university of Michigan has been appointed to 
a professorship in Heidelberg university. 





PRESIDENT HoMER B. SPRAGUE has resigned from the 
university of North Dakota, to the universal regret of 
the friends of education. His wife’s health turns him 
toward California, in hopes of finding a congenial 
climate. 





Tue following members of the new faculty of Stanford 
university have been announced: Andrew D. While, 
ex-president of Cornell university, non-resident profes*0or 
of history ; Ferando Sanford, of Lake Forest university, 
associate professor of physics: Horace B. Gale, of 
Washington university, St. Loui;, professor of mechani 
cal engineering; Joseph Swain, of Indiana universit. 
associate professor of mathematics; Douglas H. Campbell 
of Indiana university, associate professor of botany, 
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Mr. MICHAEL LEMMER advocates the free coinage of 
silver to still the farmers’ cry, ‘‘ We want more money,” 
that is heard out West. Now it is quite possible that the 
farmers could use more money advantageously. There 
are people who remember the ** cheap money” time we 
had when the late war closed ; those who suffered from 
that ask to be delivered from any more of the kind. 
There are teachers in Kansas who get scant pay, why 
do they not call for free coinage of silver, that is, ‘‘ cheap 
money’? 

THE Wasatch (Utah) Wave of a recent date contains 


some lively remarks relating to a meeting of Wasatch 
County Educational Association at which a debate took 


place concerning the teaching of grammar in primary |; 


schools. The teachers agreed with the words quoted from 
Tur JOURNAL that ‘“‘ grammars are good in their place 
and at the proper time, but their place is not in the prim- | w 
ary or intermediate departments, and the time is cer- 
tainly not before some maturity is reached.” They only 
wonder that all schools ‘‘down East” have not come to that 
conclusion a long time ago. 


‘‘Miss Mary E. Bry 1, teacher of astronomy and director 
of the observatory at Smith college, has been elected a 
member of the British Astronomical Association.” 
is another straw that shows that women are giving more 
and more attention to subjects that demand profound 
study. And why should they not? Who shall say they 
may not? 


THE Cumberland County Teachers’ Association held 
an interesting and profitable meeting at Bridgeton, N. 
J., on Saturday, 14th. inst. The speakers of the fore- 
noon were Prof. D. H. Farley, of the N. J. State Nor- 
mal School, and Supervising Principal C. E. Morse, of 
Atlantic City, the subject, being ‘‘ How To Teach Writ- 
ing,” and *‘ The State Teachers’ Reading Circle, its Aims 
Plans and Benefits.” The afternoon speakers were Super- 
vising Principal B. C. Gregory, of Trenton, and Super- 
vising Principal Christopher Gregory, of Long Branch, 
their subjects being ‘‘The Value of Professional Read- 
ing,” and “ Arithmetic.” 


The Boston Journal says that the editor of one of the 
largest periodicals in this country, bas offered Chauncey 
M. Depew a yearly salary of $100,000 for five years if he 
would write his editorial page for him over his own name. 
Mr. Ingalls has had two offers to take the editoral 
helm ; one of $10,000 a year the other of $25,000. Both 
offers were declined. We merely mention it so thata 
teacher out of enpfoyment who can “use ink” may 
know that ‘‘there is room on the top.” Two vacant 
places, at all events. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

KINDERGARTEN No. 1. of the New York Kindergarten 
Association, at 53rd street and ist avenue has sixty 
children under the charge of Miss Mary 4 Young, prin- 
cipal. Most of them come from homes where they have 
sufficient food, and tolerably comfortable surroundings, 


yet they are none the less in need of the elevating 
and moral influences of the kindergarten. 











PuPILs of the primary department of grammar school 
No. 41 sign and date every page of their copy-books, 
thus acquiring a good signature and a business like 
habit. 


Mrs. M. L. HAGGERTY, principal of the primary depart- 
ment of grammar school No. 13, makes a point of visiting 
the public buildings, parks,and other places of interest in 
the city, telling her pupils what she has seen and en- 
couraging them to remember and repeat what she tells 
them, and to keep notes or little diaries of their sehool- 
days. These morning talks have become a feature of 
the school and pupils are unwilling to be absent because 
they will lose ‘what Mrs. Haggerty tells us from the 
platform.” 
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EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 
National Association. Toronto, Ontario, Coe. 2 iy . 
and 16. Pres., R. Garrett, Nashville, Tenn. 


A m, Tampa, Marc 

merican Institute, Bethlenem, N. 7 z a 6 and 7. 
‘ennsylvania State, Bedford, rs Abe 

Teachers’ Assemoly, Morehead xa ton 16. 

Southern Teachers’ Assoc’n., C panoog a July 7 and 8, 

Georgia Association. urunsiick Apri Pres., W. R. 

Th Smith, LaGrange. 
on, Saratoga, July 7-9. Pres., James 


ta, 
Alabama State Association, East Lake, July 1-3. Pres. James 
K. Powers. 

Southern Ulinois = Aguastetine, Mt. Vernon, Au: 


Business Educa ay ri eT) P 
july ak wes may, wes me: erica, Chautang N.Y., 





This | !4 


1 1%) Teachers’ Association, Lake Geneva, Wis., July 


South Carolina State Teachers’ Association. In summer. Place 
and exact time not decided. Pres. W. H. Witherson, Winnston, 
8.C. Sec., A. Banks, Rock Hill, 8. C. 
North Carolina State Associa Morehead City, June 16-30. 
D. Mel ver. coer: -C. 
Sec., E. G. ‘Harrell, age. 5 
Missouri State, Pertie pring, Ju June 23. 24,25. Pres., Prof. A. F. 
Fleet, Mexico, Mo., Sec., ow, Fredericktown, Mo. 
ee | State, ‘Ocean Chy. Suly 6, 7, 8 Pres., Prof. Jno. E. 


McCahan, City Hall, Baltimore. Md. Sec., Albert E. Wilkerson, 
Baltimore, Md. 

West Virginia, patheanen, July 7. Pres. B. S. Morgan, 
Charlestown, W. 


Georgia State a Association er ay w April 29-30, 
May 1. Pres. H. 8. Walker, Augusta, Ga. , A. R. Juhnson, 
Augusta, Ga. 

Ohio State Association, July, Chautauqua, N. Y. Pres. G. A. 
Carnahan, Cincinnati, Obio. 

Texas State ‘Association, Aus:in, June 23, 24 25, 26. 

New Jersey State Association, Asbury t ark. 


W. Conger, Arkadelphia, Ark. Sec., E. 8. Hewen, ‘Morrilton. 
SUMMER 8°HOOLS. 
ee ee Summer School, Glens Falis, N. Y., 


Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, begins July 13. 

Amherst Summer School, July 7-August 10. 

Western Summer School ot Kindergartenand Primary Methods, 
La Porte, Ind. Courses begin June 15 and 29. 

Alfred Hall Summer School of English, French, and German, 
Prudence Island, R. I. 

National School of Elocution and Oratory, Thousand Island 
Park, N.Y. July 6-August 14. 

~ ae Summer School of Methods, Indiana, Pa. July 3, three 

wee 
pune School of Languages, Asbury Park, N.J.,and Chicago. 


July 21, three 


¢. E. Holt’s Normal Music School, Lexington, Mass., August 4- 


Mt. Nebo Summer School, Mt. Nebo, Ark. 

Chautauqua Summer Somoat of Methods, Pacific Grove, Cal., 
June 24-July 7. Supt. W. 8. Monroe, Manager. 

Boston School of Oratory. Summer session of five weeks opens 

6. Prin. Moses True Brown, 7 A Beacon St. 
arvard University Summer School. Address Secretary Har- 
vard University, Cumbridge, Mass. 

Marine Biological Laboratory, Wood's Hall, July 8-Aug. 26. 
Address H. C. Bumpus, Wood's Hall, Mass. 

Callanan Summer School of Methods, Des Moines, lowa, July 
6-11. Address C. W. Martin, DesMoines, Lowa. 

Sea Side Summer Normal, Corpus Christi, Tex. Four weeks in 
July. Address Prof. J. E. Rodgers, Dallas, Tex. 

Lake Minnetonka Summer School, Excelsior, Minn., July 7, con- 
tinuing 4 weeks. B. McConnell, director, Excelsior, Minn. 

-eeo+ 
FOREIGN NOTES. 

Saxony.—The Kingdom is divided into 28 school 
inspection districts. At the end of 1889 there were in 
Saxony 2,165 public Protestant and 40 Roman Catholic 
common “schools (volks schulen), 90 private and chapter 
schools and 1,934 advanced common schools (fortbildungs 
schulen) or al: ogether 4,229 elementary schools with a total 
attendance of 661,464. In addition there were 1 polytechnic 
at Dresden, 2 landesschulep, 15 gymnasia, 10 realgym- 
nasia, 21 realschulen, 19 seiinaries, 2 girl high schools 
and 8 private high schools—altogether 78 educational 
establishments, with a total attendance of 17,294, exclusive 
of the University anda large number of industrial, com- 
mercial, agricultural, musical and art institutes. 

The university of Leipzig, founded in 1409, and attended 
on the average of recent years by 3,000 students,is the third 
largest in Germany. 

Wurtemberg.—-Education is compulsory in Wurtem- 
berg and there must be one public school vr more, in 
every commune. According to recent official returns, 
there is not an individual in the kingdom above the age of 
10, unable to read and write. There are above 2,000 elem- 
entary public schools with (1889) 4,496 teachers, attended by 
324,833 pupils : 76 realschulen with 8,358 pupils ; 68 citizens’ 
schools with 2 ,334 pupils; 17 classical colleges (gymnasia) 
of which 4 are "training colleges for the Protestant clergy, 
and 7 lyceums, having (1889) together 6,652 scholars. The 
whole educational system is completed by the University 
of Tubingen (founded in 1477). There are besides, the 
Technical university (polytechuicum) at Stuttgart, and sev- 
eral agricultural and other special institutes. The 
funds appropriated by the state for educational purposes 
amounted in 1889-90 to 5,543,725 marks, not including the 
sums bestowed on public schools by the parishes or out of 
the revenue of foundations. 

Hawaii.—Schools are established all over the islands, 
the sum allotted a instruction in 188-90 being 
391,438 dollars. In1 there were 178 schools, with 10,000 
pupils ; of the pupils 5,559 were Hawsiians and 1,573 half- 
castes. 








THE MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTI- 


TUTE. 

This, the oldest of the summer schools for teachers, has a most 
attractive locatiun. Itis out upon an island in the Atlantic Ocean 

where sea breezes blow frum every quarter. Three years ago it 
had a membership of about two hundred. Two years ago the 
number wus three hundred and fifty. Last year seven hundred 
——- came together, from thirty-seven states, territories, and 
countries, 

The range of studies includes a school of methods, (elementary 
and high school,) under the management of Mr. A. W. Edson, 
Agent of the Massacbusetts Board of Education : a school of elo- 
cution and oratory, and various academic departments of the 
sciences, mathematics, history, civil government, languages and 
literature. The instructors and lecturers include some of L.. 
most prominent educational men and women of America. Am 
— engaged for this year may be mentioned E. E. White, Lo 

of Cincinnati; Miss Mary F. Hyde, the well-known author, of 

yy ee : Baron Nils Posse, of Boston; Miss Sarah Arnold, of Min- 

poupose: A. Mowry, of Boston, president of tee institute ; A. 

yden * "The wei Soy J.C. Greenough, of Westfield; ‘and 

will be added to the course for the 

ing session G ics were introduced last 
year, and will be taught this year a Baron Posse. 

The t increase in nage encouraged the making of 
extensive improvements for the Couns session. Last year a fine 
me we was fitted + yy a dormitory, and this year a large ex- 
tension is to be made to the kitchen and cafe, and additional 
cooking gy peovises. An adjoining lot of land bas been 

urchased, a — two build for instruction in music have 

n mover erountl , painted and put in good repair. The main 
building, Agassiz Hall, which is 40 x 60 feet, and four stories 
high, has been thoroughly repaired and painted, the lawn graded, 
and otberwise mmpro These improvements have cost over 
The institute is one of the prominent Massachusetts edu- 
cational institutions, es 4 by the legislature, and managed 
by aboard of directors. ts jocation is admirable for health as 
pte there is no better place for sea bathing. 


others. 





Arkansas State Association, Mt. Nebo, June 22, 23. 21, 25, 26. Pres., | 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


ADVANCED LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. For use in 
higher grammar classes. By Wm. H. Maxwell, M. A., 
Ph. D., superintendent of public instruction, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. New York, Cincinnati, and C hicago : American 
Book Company. '327 7 pp. 60 cents. 

This book forms the third of a series on the English 
language, i in which the first two are * Primary Lessons 
in Language and Composition,” and ‘* Introductory 
Lessons in English Grammar.” It will thus be seen that 
the scheme includes the study of language from the low- 
est classes upward through the course. The volumes 
are graded in accordance with the present ideas of teach- 
ing, which require that the art of using language shall 
be learned by practice and that then the student shall 
proceed to master the science, or grammar. The first 
fifty-seven pages of this book are devoted to the parts of 
speech and the construction of the English sentence, 
Orthography, etymology, syntax, and prosody are each 
treated separately. The teacher must decide how much 
or how little of the matter is to be used andin what way 
it is to be employed ; he is supposed to know how to usea 
text-book. Some classes will require more of it and 
some less; some parts of it will serve principally for 
ref-rerice. The questions following each subject are 
eminently suggestive and will help discipline the pupil's 
thinking power. All through the book there is an abun- 
dance of examples, and sentences to complete and to 
transform, and very little to commit to memory. The 
absence of sets of rules, which occupied so prominent a 
place in the old text-books on grammar, is noticeable. 
The leading idea of the chapter on ‘* Economy of Atten- 
tion ” is from Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘ Essay on Style.” which 
is worked out in detail by the aid of a multiplicity of 
examples. Altogether, the book completes very satis- 
factorily the author’s ‘*‘ English Course.” 


THE BEVERLEYS. A story of Calcutta. By Mary Abbott, 
author of “‘ Alexia.” Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 


1890, 264 pp. $1.00. 


The writer of this story introduces the reader to the 
fashionable society of Calcutta with its gay covernment 
employes and handsome ladies. The fortunes of the 
ne’er-do-well Barny, his wife Philippa, the Beverleys, 
father and son, and others who figure in the story, 
strongly excite the interest. The colloquies are lively 
and the descriptions of Calcutta and its surroundings 
with its mixed population are vivid. The principal 
figure of the story is the beautiful Eileen whose love, if 
it does not run smooth, meets with due reward in the 
end. 











Edin- 
1890. 


THE MULTUM IN PARVO ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 
burgh and London: W. & A. K. Johnston. 
16mo. 


It is surprising how much this little book contains. 
The information given relates to all the countries of the 
world, and is both statistical and descriptive. There are 
ninety six maps each covering two pages and a very 
complete index of geographical names, at the end of the 
book, with references to the maps. Among the maps 

and charts are those illustrating the seasons, the solar 

system, the north polar regions, the ocean currents and 
river systems, annual isothermal lines, winds and 
storms, etc. The book is just the one for those who 
want a cheap, handy, convenient, and comprehensive 
atlas. 


SHAKESPEARE’S KinG Henry THE Ercutu. Edited by 
William Aldis Wrigtt, M.A. Oxford: At the Claren- 


don Press. 176 pp. 40 cents. 


He who would see the characters of English history, 
and feel as they felt, should read Shakespeare's historical 
plays of which his “‘ Henry the Eighth” is an excellent 
specimen. The editor in a learned preface sifts the evi- 
dence as to the origin and authenticity of the play. The 
notes furnish all necessary materia! for a critical study 
of this masterpiece of literature. 

THE INFORMATION READERS. No. 1. Boston School 
Series. By E. A. Bell, M.D. Boston: School Supply 
Co., 15 Bromfield street. 1591. 281 pp. 60 cents, 


The authors of schcol readers in the past, especially of 
books for the lower graJjes, failed to take advantage of 
the opportunities the preparation of reading material 
offered them. The books were made too much on the 
plan of presenting words, instead of words as tLe repre- 
sentatives of ideas. This book deals with a subject with 
which all should be familiar—what we eat and drink. 
It is full of information in regard to animals and plants 
that are used as food, telling about hunting, fishing, and 
harvesting, and giving bright descriptions that will add 
to the pleasure of the reading lesson. It will be seen 
that the book has been prepared on a new plan and one 
that will undoubtedly meet the approval of educators 
everywhere. In fact, it has been worked out on the 
lines laid down by the New England superintendents in 
their reports on reading, which were approved by their 
Boston convention held last winter. In the chapters on 
“Turning Food into Poison” and ‘“‘ A Baneful Bever- 
age,” the evil resultsof indulging in intoxicating liquors 
are strongly set forth. We warrant there Will be no 
want of intérest in the reading class where this Reader 
is in use, and the best of it is that while the pupi!s are 
advancing in a knowledge of their mother —— they 
are learning what will be useful to them in after life, 
The illustrations were drawn to make the matter clearer, 
and they answer their purpose in an excellent manner’ 





The type, binding, and paper are all that could be desired | 
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ALDEN’S MANIFOLD CYCLOPEDIA OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
LANGUAGE. With illustrations. Vol. 26—Neuwvaines 
to of. New York : Garretson, Cox & Co. 

Users of these volumes find much to say in their favor, 
among which are their con venient size and the accuracy 
of the information given. Considering the immensity 
of the field of knowledge, also, they cover it remarkably 
well. The present volume has biographies of Cardinal 
Newman, Sir Isaac Newton, Titus Oates, Johann Fried- 
rich Oberlin, Odoacer, and others, and articles on Ne- 
vada, New Brunswick, Newfoundland, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, newspaper, New York, Nile, 
North Carolina, novels and romances, Nubia, numis- 
matics, and many others. The cyclopedia is getting 
ea | well along toward completion. The whole num- 

er of volumes, we believe, will be about forty. 


A Brave Woman. By E. Marlitt. Translated by 
Margaret P. Waterman. With fifty photogravure illus- 
trations. New York: Worthington Co. 349 pp. 

This is a story of German nobility, and of course deals 
with conventional society as it exists there. Baron 
Mainau marries, from pique, a daughter of the house of 
Trachenburg and takes her home to his castle. There 
she has to cope with th» intrigues of two consummate 
villains—the baron’s uncle and aclergyman. The purity 
of her character stands out in shining contrast to the 
blackness of theirs. She finally triumphs over her 
enemies and wins the love of her husband. The interest 
of the story centers around her, although the other prin- 
cipal characters are well drawn. The illustrations were 
evidently prepared with a great deal of care, and after 
a deep study of the situations described in the story. 
The translator’s work has been well done. 


OUTLINES OF PsycHOLOGY. By Harold Héffding, Pro- 
fessor at the university of Copenhagen. Translated by 
gd E. Lowndes, New York : Macmillan & Co., 1891. 

Ppp. 


Psychologies and psychologies—here is another. A 
short time ago we were startled by the bulky volumes of 
Professor William James ot Harvard, and a little before 
by the clear statements of James Mark Baldwin, Toronto. 

ow, here is another. We open its pages with a wonder 
as to what new thing this scholar can say, and with 
what party he is allied. A brief examination shows us 
that he is of no party, neither is he the advocate of any 
pet theory, but a plain, straight-forward psychologist 
-teacher showing what is right and what is wrong; 
where the truth is, and where is the false. His philoso- 
phy is common sense, since he believes that mental life 
is known only in ourselves, and what else we know is 
discovered by analogy. The realm of soul is thus nar- 
rowed from what was occupied by Aristotle. He holds 
that the first work of the mind-student is classification, 
‘*by means of which definite groups of mental phenomena 
are formed.” To this work of classification our author 
sets himself with great earnestness and success. Here 
and there we find a remark that seems to be tinctured 


with a little of Spinozaism, but a more careful examina- 
tion of the thought shows that the essence of theism 
is not in the author’s thought. Thesubject that receives 
by far the greatest attention is the psychology of cogni- 
tion. This subject is certainly treated in a masterly 
manner, and is the best part of the entire book. It is 
not inferred that the whole is not excellent, for it is, but 
this particular part is superior. Altogether no teacher 
or serious student of this science can afford to be with- 
out this treatise in his library and class-room. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


KEatinG & Co., Cincinnati, issue from their press “ Poems, 
Sketches of Moses Traddles,"’ which is being received very iavor- 
ably. 


Les & SHEPARD bring out in the ‘Good Company ” series the 
“Life and Times of Jesus as related by Thomas Didymus,” by 
James Freeman Clarke. 


THE SCRIBNERS have in press for immediate publication a 
timely volume which deals with a question that is now agitating 
the religious world, church union. The book is by the rector of 
Grace church, New York, Dr. W. R. Huntington, and the title is 
the “ Peace of the Church.” 


THE ARENA Co., issued, in a short time, four editions of 5, 
copies each of Helen Gardener’s “ Is this Your Son, My Lord?” 


HARPER & BROTHERS announce a new book by Mary E. Wil- 
aaa, Se title of which is, “* A New England Nun and Other Sto- 
es. 

D. LoTrarop COMPANY sonentiy had “ A Real Robinson Crusoe,” 
a personal narrative, edited for them by A. J. Wilkinson. 
The actual author of it has just died at his home in \obourg, On- 
tario. His death only intensifies the mystery attaching to bis 
adventurous life, as his identity is still preserved a close secret by 
se triends, and the secret of the island has not yet 

n solved. 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
ust issued its fourth number of its * Annals.” The high 


has 
standard set by the previous numbers is fully maintained in this 
ue. 


D. C. Hearn & Co. issue a “* German Science Reader,”’ prepared 
by Prof Gore, of the Columbian university. It is designed to ease 
the difficulties of reading technical German. 


THE CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY announce that they have 
just completed arrangements with Mme. Bazan, the Spanish 
novelist, by which they become the authorized publishers of her 
poche English. The first story to be published is * The Chris- 

jan Woman.”’ 


OLIVER DiTson Co., Boston, have an infinite variety of music, 
both old and new. Among their cantatas are “The Jolly Farm- 
ers,” ** Heroes of °76,” and ** New Flower Queen.” 

WORTHINGTON Co. announce for immediate publication “ Her 
Playthiogs, Men,” by Mabel Esmonde Cahill, a story of English 
and continental society. 

Tae RIVERSIDE Press will issue a new book of short stories 
from Joel Chandler Harris, who figures in the minds uf a host of 
readers as ** Uncle Remus,” It is entitled “ Balaam and his Mas- 
ter, and Other Stories.” 


MACMILLAN & Co. publish a large number of works on belle 
lettres, poetry, divinity, biography and history, political economy, 
science and pasooonnys education, een. etc. They now have 
ready volumes I. to XX VI. of “ The Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy,” edited by Leslie Stephen and Sidney Lee. 

THe NEw ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. have brought out a series 
of * Gymnastic Cards of the Ling System,’’ by F. A. Morse. The 
price fifteen cents. Those who wish to study that system 
should read the book entitled **Swedish System of Educational 





Gymnastics,” by Baron Nils Posse, published by Lee & Shepard. 





CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED, 


Cat: of Atlases, Maps, Globes, Wall Illustrations, etc,, of 
W. & A. K. Johnston, geographers to the Queen, Edinburgh ang 
London. When we say that this book contains sixty-five closely_ 
printed octavo pages, the reader will appreciate the great variety 
of the publications of this firm. 

Twentieth Annual Report of the Industrial School for Girls of 
the State of New Jersey, 1890. George C. Maddock, president. 
Lewis Parker, secretary. 'I'renton: The John L. Murphy Publish: 
ing Co., printers. 

CXXII Annual Banquet of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
state ot New York, Nov. 18, 1890. Speeches made on the occasion, 

Speech of Hon. Warner Miller before the Marquette club, Chi- 
cago, on the anniversary of Lincoln's birth, February 12, 189}, 

Boston School Documents, 1891 : No. 1. Report of the committee 
on manual training schools; No. 2, Report of the committee on 
drawing ; No. 3, Report of the committee on salaries: No. 4, Re- 
= of the committee on nominations; No. 5, Report and cata- 

ogue of the Boston normal school. 


Sixteenth Annual Circular and Catalogue of the Friends’ Nor. 
mal Institute, Rising Sun, Cecil county, Maryland. J. I. Wood- 
ruff, A.B., principal. 


MAGAZINES. 

Henry James contributes to Harper’s Weekly for April 29 a short 
story entitled “ Brooksmith.” The same number of the Weekiy 
contains an article on William M. Chase and his paintings of Cen- 
tral park, illustrated with reproductions of the paintings th: m- 
selves. A tull-page illustration of the Cave of the Winds, Niagara 
falls, from a drawing by W. T. Smedley, is also seen in that num- 
ber. 

Douglas O’Connor’s remarkable story, “ Brazan Android,” is 
concluded in the May Atlantic. Richard H. Dana's journal is 
drawn upon for a delightful account of a voyage on the “ Grand 
Cana) of China.” A specimen of Miss Jewett’s best work is seen 
in the description of the Hon. Joseph K. Laneway to his native 
town, Winby. Mr. Parkman concludes his account of the * Cap- 
ture of Loulshours by the New England Militia,” and H. C. Mer- 
win puts in a plea for a noble animal in his article on the “ Ethics 
of Horse Keeping.” William P. Andrews’ article on “ Geethe’s 
Key to Faust” will interest students of literature. The instal- 
ment of Mr. Stockton’s novel, ‘“*‘ The House of Martha,” is fui! of 
charm, the hero encountering the heroine under extraordinary 
circumstances. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal, of Philadelphia, received 15,205 
manuscripts during 1890, of which 2,280 were poems, 1,746 stories, 
and 11,179 miscellaneous articles. Only 179, or a little over one 
per cent. of the unsolicited manuscripts, were accepted. 

Vick’s Magazine tor April has articles relating to ** The Study of 
Botany,” “Farmers as Fruit Growers,” “Government Seeds,” 
and many others of value to cultivators of flowers and plants. 

A beautifully illustrated article on the famous monastery of 
Chartreuse is the leading attraction of the May issue of The 
Domestic Monthly. 

The Quarterly Register is a new periodical, issued every three 
months by The Evening News Association, of Detroit, Mich. The 
object of the publication is to give ma condensed form the news 
ot the world. Itis a book of eighty-four es of azine size, 
attractive in make-up and illustration. e matter is selected 
with much judgment, and edited with care. It deserves to be- 
come popular. 

The Century begins in May a brief series by the late George 
Mifflin Dallas, Umited States minister to the court of the Czar, in 
which are described the magnificence and luxury of the court of 
Nicholas 1. A trontispiece portrait af Nicholas accompanies the 
tirst article. Portraits of many famous French women accom- 
pany the final paper by Mrs. Amelia Gere Mason on the “Salons 
ot the Empire and the Restoration.” The series of separate 

pers on the “Gold Hunters of California’’ is continued by an 
article on “ Pioneer Mining,” by E. G. Waite. “ Voice Figures” 
is a remarkable article by Mrs. Margaret Watts Hughes, the cele- 
brated English singer. 

The Ninth Series—Johns —_ University Studies, IIT.-TV., 
gives a history ot University Education in Maryland, with sup- 
plementary notes on University Extension and the University of 
the Future by Mr. Moulton, o land. Fifty cents. This isa 





valuable contribution to educational! literature. 





GREAT MEN. 


During the past year the following prominent educators have asked us to recommend teachers. We have in 


each case recommended not more than four, and referred none others to the position, and in every case one of the 
candidates we recommended has been elected: 


. Wma. E. AnpeErRson, Supt. Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Prof. J. F. 


CuaFLin, Prin. High School Chicago. 


Prof. T. M. Bauutet, Supt. Schools, Springfield, Mass. 
Prof. GitmMan E. FisHer, Supt. Schools, Muskegon, Mich. 
Prof. Epwarp Ayers, Supt. Schools, LaFayette, Ind. 
H. H. Beirretp, Prin. Manual Training School, Chicago. 

ALBERT SALISBURY, Prin. State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis. 
F. M. Kenpa.u, Supt. Schools, Saginaw, Mich. 

Prof. J. Hottoway, Supt. Schools, Fort Smith, Ark. 
Prof. C. P. Rogers, Supt. Schools, Marshalltown, Ia. 
Prof. THos. CHAMBERLAIN, Pres. State University, Madison, Wis. 
J. I. Emery, Prin. State Normal School, River Falls, Wis. 

Prof. A. D. CoLEGROVE, Supt. Schools, Corry, Pa. 
Prof. A. F. BecHpo.t, Supt. Schools, Mankato, Minn, 
E. B. Neery, Supt. Schools, St. Joseph, Mo. 


The List could be extended to occupy many pages by taking in men of less prominence, but the 


men we have mentioned are great men,—men with a national reputation, and the fact that they 


personally solicited our recommendation’and selected one of the three or four whom we recommended, 


is certainly the highest honor that an agency could ever expect to attain. 


to us every week for teachers. 


Hundreds of calls are coming 


Seven hundred teachers were placed by us last year, and from the 


present outlook we shall place one thousand this year in better positions than the ones they are now 
filling. Will you be one of these? If you can prove by testimony that you are capable of filling a better 
place and will undertake to prove this to us, the sooner you begin correspondence with us the better. 


Send for circulars to the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


7O Dearborn Street, CHICAGO: 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 
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APERFECT 
ALTH 
MCORSET. 
SUPER! a 
CHILDREN, 
MISSES, 
LAD . 
Fit ALL SHAPES. 
Made in 
paste Whe: a 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 


CHICAGO, Wh 
Western Agents. 


So.o ey ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


FERRIS BROS., sai'srcacway. 



















WILL APPRECIAT 
PAMPHLET-BOOK. ENTITLED 


a oe 
Se if by . ‘i 


NOT RADICAL DRESS REFO 

py CAROLINE M.Dopson, M.D. PRES. NAT’?L WOMANS 
HEALTH ASS’N OF AmeRicA,Oscar B.Moss,.M.D. 
Mes ANNIE JENNESS-MILLER.AND OTHER EMINENT WRITERS 


freeto Everybody, 


UPON APPLICATION TO 
GEORGE FROST& CO. 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON. 





BROWN’S 


FRENCH 
DRESSING 


on your 








CARPETS. 
SPRING STYLES. 


OQUETTES, WILTONS, VELVETS, AXMINSTER, 
Y AND TAPEST BRUSSELS, AND EXTRA 


LINE OF RO ' ETS 
AND EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS H PAT- 
TERNS) AT LESS THAN THE COST OF PRODUCTION, 


RUGS. 
ORIENTAL AND DOMESTIC IN ALL SIZES. WE 
HAVE MADE UP ODD PIECES AND REMNANTS OF 
EVERY GRADE OF CARPETINGS INTO RUGS AND 
CARPETS TO FIT ALMOST ANY ROOM 
AT REMNANT PRICES. 
BRING SIZE OF ROOM. 


MATTINGS. 
OUR NEW IMPORTATION OF CHINA AND JAPAN- 
ESE STRAW NOW ON EXHIBITION. 
OF WONDER TO SEE THE MANY 
EFFECTS. WE HAVE THE WHITE AND R 
CHECK AND SOME FANCY PATTERNS AS LOW 

$5.00 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 
UPHOLSTERY. 

$10,000 WORTH OF FURNITURE AND DRAPERY 
ABRICS, EMBRACING ALL THE NEWEST DESIGNS 
ANd COLORINGS, AT LOWEST PRICES IN THE 


FURNITURE. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SUITS AND ODD 
PIECES, OUR OWN UPHOLSTERING 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
terms made rnishi Private an 
Bodpdiny ‘Schools. 


Sheppard Knapp & o.°'*ww*¥Sai 
EPISODES FROM 


Modern German Authors. 
Edited by H. 8. BERESFORD-WEBB, 





Author of “A Practical mar.” 
den nantes, Feodor ‘Dose, ; Dahn's Epi- 
the “ey cts.; Auerbach’s Tales of 


Longmans, Green & Co,, 15 E. 16th St. N. + 


THE NATIO 


NAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF METHODS, LANGUAGES, SCIENCE, ETC., 

WILL HOLD ITS SEVENTH ANNUAL SESSION 
At Glens Falls, N. Y., het. Saratoga, and Lake George—Three and one-half Weeks beginning July 21, 1891. 
ECONOMICAL.—Tuition, General Class, $12; Special Class, $8. 
General Reduction to Clubs. 


Board, $4.00—$5.00 a Week in the Best Families. 





FACULTY and DEPARTMENTS 
GENE 


RAL COURSE. 
SCHOOL OF METHODS. 
PSYCHOLOGY AND PEDAGOGICS, 
Dr. E. E. Wars, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
METHODS IN ARITHMETIC, 
Supt. Gru. I. ALDRICH, Quincy. Mass. 
METHODS IN GEOGRAPBRY, 

Prin. CHARLES F. KiNG, Boston, Mass. 
LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR, 
Supt. I. FREEMAN HALL, Leominster, Masa. 
METHODS IN PRIMARY WORK, 
Miss SARAH L. ARNOLD, Minneapolis, Minn. 
ELEMENTARY NATURAL SCIENCE, 
Prot. Joan F. Woopuuy, New York City. 
KINDERGARTEN WORK AND METHODS, 
Miss CAROLINE T. HAVEN, New York City. 
GYMNASTICS, 

Supt. W. J. BALLARD, Jamaica, L. I. 


READING AND ELUCUTION, 
L. A. BUTTERFIELD, Ph.D., Boston, Mass. 
FORM AND DRAWING, 
Prof. WALTER 8. PeRay, Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. [Minn. 
Miss STELLA SKINNER, tormeriy of Winona, 
METHODS IN PENMANSHIP, 
Lyman D. Smrra, Hartford, Conn. 
SUPERVISION AND NORMAL TRAINING, 
Dis. W Ite, HINSDALE, SHELDON, MILNE, Messrs. 
APGAR, ALDRICH, DUTTON, MARBLE, GREEN- 
woop, MAPEL, SAWIN, CARROLL, Misses AR- 
NOLD, BADLAM. 

ENGLI®H LITERATURE and PHILOLOGY, 
Dr. THos. Hume, University No. Carolina, 
HOME-MADE APPARATUS, 

Prof JoHN F. WOODHULL, New York City. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING, 


METHODS IN HISTORY, 

Prof. B. A. HINSDALE, University of Mich. 
Wa. F. Gorpy, Hartford, Conn. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

Prof. AusTIn C. APGAR, Trenton, N. J. 
METHODS In ELEMENTARY LANGUAGE, 
Miss ANNA B. BADLAM, Lewiston, Maine. 

SLOYD WORK, 
GustaF Larsson, Boston, Mass. 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 
SPECIAL COURSES. 
MODERN AND ANCIENT LANGUAGES, 
Prof. Orro H. L. Scuwersky, Oswego, N. Y.- 

METHODS IN DRAWING, 
Heman P. Samira, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BOTANY AND ZOOLOGY, Supt. W. J. BALLARD, Jamaica, L. I. 








Prof. AUSTIN C. APGAR, Normal School, Trenton, PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY, 
N.J. Prof. Jonn F. WoopHULL, New York City. 





Send by Postal Card for 
Circulars and Club Rates. 


CHEAP AND ATTRACTIVE EXCURSIONS 


to Saratoga, Mt. McGregor, Lake George, Lake Champlain, Ausuble Chasm, etc, 
Afternoon Rides, Walks, and Local Excursions. 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Clens Falls, N. Y. 
CHARLES F. KINC, Boston Highlands, Mass. 


t Managers. 
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VOLUMES IN ONE. 


TEACHERS’ ano STUDENTS’ 


LIBRARY. 


By H. B. Brown, G. D. Linn, and others, Eighth 
year! Undiminished popularity ! The best ideas 
and the best methods of the best teachers. 


20—State Superintendents—20 

and thousands of teachers endorse it. The greatest 
work for teachers ever published. Nothing so good 
in preparing for examination, or for daily use in 
school room, 


New Edition Revised 


to end of Cleveland’s Administration, and frice re- 
duced. 


Price Price 


AGENTS, this is the easiest thing to sell ever put 
before teachers. Extia inducements this season. 
Pages and terms free. 


T. 8. DENISON, Publisher, 
163 Randolph St , CHICAGO. 


EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 


Books for Teachers, Text Books, 
“te, Papers for Young People, 
%, and ANYTHING else in 
fy, this line sentat pub- — 
% | lisher’s price * 
'% prepaid. fF 





J CL, beveled bds., ma’bi’d edges, $2.50 | 
| Library leather, marbled edges, 3,25 | 





~*~ 
© 
< 


SEND FOR 


W. W. KNOWLES & €O., 


204 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 
LIST. 








OUR We are 


Ss headquarters Ye, 
& in the West for all 4, 
cy such things and represent “Op 
oe C. W. Bardeen, Teachers pub- “* 
lishing Co., and other Zastern Houses. 
—Write us and be—— 


Surprised »*%e» Disappointed, 

WREATH) sre‘ciasees. 
OF 

GEMS. J. H. Kurzenknabed Sons, 


The French Monthiy Magazine, 


LE FRANCAIS, 








144 pages. 25 cents 
postpaid. 














INDIANA SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS. 
INDIANA, PA. Opens July 13. Continues 3 Weeks. 


FACULTY: Prof, 0. C. Wicks, 

Z. X. SNYDER, Ph.D., Principal, | Manual Training and Sloyd. 

Pedagogics. —e 
Dr. W. H. PAYNe, 

Science of Education. 
Dr. A. E. WInsHIP, 

Educational Lecturs s. 
Dr. E. E. Ware, 

Psychology and Moral, 
Prof. 8. C. Schumucker, M.8., 

Geo phy and science. 
Hon. Henry Mauek. Dept. Supt., Pa., 

Education. 
Miss Jane ©. LEONAKD, 





Prang Drawing. 


PEVARTMENTS. 
Kindergarten Department. 
Pnmary Department. 
Grammar Department. 
High Department. 
Princi * and Superintendents’ Department, 
| Ungraded Department. 
Manual Training Department. 
Drawing Department. 
istory and Literature. | Scrence Department. 
Miss ANNA KIMBER, | Psychological Department. 
Supt. Model School. | For information address, 


Z. X. SNYDER, Prin. Indiana, Pa., or Miss SADIE M. GELLAHER, Indiana, Pa. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


At ASBURY PARK, N. J., and at CHICAGO, ILL. 


Best advantages for learning Conversation. Normal Courses for Teachers. For 
circulars address, 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
W. Madison Square, NEW YORK. Auditorium, CHICAGO. 
XINGTON, 


H. E. HOLT’S NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL, ** ice 


FOR THE STUDY OF NORMAL METHODS AS APPLIED TO MUSIC. 

The Eighth Annual Session of three full weeks will open TvESDAY MORNING, AUOUST 4, 1891, and close with 
graduating exercises and concert, WEDNESDAY EVENING, AUGUST 26. 

H. E. Het. Director, assisted by the following eminent Instructors and Lecturers 

Dr. C. Wesley Emersen, Pres. Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory, the largest and most ad 
vanced School of Oratory in America. Dr. Larkin Dant:n, Head-Master Boston Normal School: Pref. 
Thes. M. Batliet, Supt. Public Schools, Springfield, Mass; A. E. Winship, Editor_N. £. Jowrnal of Educa 
tion; Leuia C. Elsen, the eminent musical lecturer and critic; Miss Josephine Rand, author of “ Prao- 
tical Method of Sin ing i Miss -ara L. Dunning, and others. Send for circulars containing all informa- 
tion. Address A. M. HOLT, Secretary, Box 108, Lexinoton, Mass. 














BLOCUTION ax» ORATORY—THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


The Summer Session vf the National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, will be held at Thousand Island Park, New York, JULY 6 
to AUGUST 14. Scientific Work. Reasonable Rates. lLuostructive Circu- 
lars sent on application to 


SILAS S. NEFF, Principal, 14 4 Arch Street, PHILA. 














The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
1851— SPRINGFIELD, MASS. —i1 891 


JANUARY 1, 1891. 
Assets, $11,252,639.54. Liabilities, $10,382,057.77. Surplus, $870,581.77. 





If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below 
and send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an 
*-estimate” but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid-up insurance 


which would appear in a Policy issued at your age. 





I was born on the. day of in the year 
“The Library of American Literatures: 





Ie will pay you to find out by Writing to, I, WEBSTER & 00.9%. 14th St, NEWYORK. gy 








Sew * oo] 
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Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is carefully prepared from Sarsaparilla, Dande- 
lion, Mandrake, Dock, Pipsissewa, Juniper Ber- 
ries, and other well-known and valuable vegeta- 
ble remedies, by a peculiar combination, propor- 
tion and process, giving to Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
curative power not possessed by other medicines. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best blood purifier. It cures Scrofula, 
Salt Rheum, Boils, Pimples, all Humors, Dyspep- 
sia, Biliousness, Sick Headache, Indigestion, 
General Debility, Catarrh, Rheumatism, Kidney 
and Liver complaints, overcomes that tired feel- 
ing, creates an appetite, strengthens the nerves, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists, 
Prepared by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 


ARRAS Reser 








CAIN 
ONE POUND 
A Day. 


AGAIN OF A POUND A DAY IN THE 
CASE OF A MAN WHO HAS BECOME “‘ALL 
RUN DOWN,’’ AND HAS BEGUN TO TAKE 
THAT REMARKABLE FLESH PRODUCER, 


SCOTT'S 


F MULSION | 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL WITH 
Hypophosphites of Lime & Soda 


IS NOTHING UNUSUAL. THIS FEAT 
HAS BEEN PERFORMED OVER AND OVER 
AGAIN. PALATABLE AS MILK, EN. 

4 DORSED BY PHYSICIANS. SOLD BY ALL 
DruGcIisTs, AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS AND 
IMITATIONS, 


Bee rurn ee euste 

















ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Broadway and Eleventh St., NEW YORK. 
(Opposite the American Book Company.) 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 

During the past year the St. Denis has been en- 
larged by a new and elegant addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. Teachers and 
school officers can obtain pleasant rooms for 
one dollar per day and upwards. Within a radi- 
ous of a few blocks from the Hotel are all the 
Educational publishers of the city. The Ameri- 
can Book Company, the largest Educational Pub- 
lishers in the world are directly opposite the 
Hotel, The well-known Taylor’s Restaurant is 
connected with the St. Denis. Prices are very 
moderate. WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


BUSTS and BAS-RELIEFS 

STATU A RY for ——— Pur- 
08e8,2000 Styles| 

Pamphlet sent FREE 


PLASTER CASTS for Artiste 
and Schools, 250 Designs 


Descriptive 1230 Desiene, AA rt Sty d 16S 
C. HENNECKE CO., MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
AND 207 WABASH Avenue, CHICAGO. 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., 
127 CLINTON PLACE, 
W. 8th St., near 6th Ave., NEW YORK. 














THE PUBLISHERS’ Desk. 


All teachers that are interested in im- 
proved school-room furniture—and what 
teachers are not?—will read with genuine 
pleasure the inviting catalogue of A. H. 
Andrews & Co., of 74 & 76 Fifth avenue, 
New York, whose name stands for the 
very best that has been invented in the 
way of school-room furniture. The great 
resources of this firm as manufacturers, 
enable them to present a great variety of 
the most desirable of modern contrivances. 
on which they hold extensive patents. 
We refer our readers to the firm’s adver- 


tisement in another column of THE JOUR- 
NAL, and advise all teachers to send for a 
catalogue of this, the largest schoo! fur- 
— manufacturing company in the 
world. 





A complete series of arithmetics, pre- 
pared in accordance with advanced 
thought, in ‘‘ How and What to Teach,” 
by H. H. Belfield, Ph. D., director of the 
manual training school, formerly principal 
of the North Chicago high school, and 
principal of the public schools, is the new 
ae of George Sherwood & Co., of 
307 and 309 Wabash avenue, Chicayo. 
‘‘The Virtues and Their Reasons,” by 
Austin Bierbower, should be in the 
library of every teacher. This book is 
prepared to meet the demand for moral 
instruction in public schools. Boyden’s 
Primary Speaker, Sherwood’s Primary 
Speaker, and Hibbard’s Dialogues will help 
those who are getting up entertainments. 


Knowledge is becoming thoroughly 
classified now that every profession has 
its technical work. Among books for 
teachers nothing equals ‘‘ The Teachers 
and Students’ Library” in plan, method, 
fullness and practical usefulness, We are 
indebted to that enterprising publisher, T. 
S. Denison, of Chicago, for this indispens- 
able work, at the low price of $2.50. 


During the past year many prominent 
educators, whose names may be seen by 
referring to another column, have asked 
the Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 
70 Dearborn street, Chicago to recommend 
teachers. Seven hundred teachers were 
placed by them last year, and from the 
prerent outlook they will place one thous- 
and this year in better positions than the 
ones they are now filling. If you can 
prove by testimony that you are capable 
of filling a better place and will under- 
take to prove this, begin a correspondence 
with them. 


The days of the summer schools will 
soon be upon us, and it is in order to be- 
gin early an investigation of the different 
plans of the various institutions. Among 
these, none was more popular last summer, 
than the National Summer School of 
methods, at Glens Falls, N. Y. Arrange- 
ments have been made whereby board 
may be obtained at low rates, and the 
many fine departments render the school 
attractive. ‘The advertisement on another 
page will give full particulars. 


” PISO'S CURE FOR ,, 


BT, EST_COUGH MEDC. 


AI 


CONSUMPTION ¥ 











a NO 





BOVININE 


Nea, Ni ease Searels 
Te ee Pee : 











'W GAT Surcron-GeneraL MURRAY thinks of BOVI N] NE: 
s 





** Gentlemen : 


‘* PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March ist, 1887, 


‘“* It gives me pleasure to give my testimony to the very great value 


“of BOVIMINE as a food preparation. 


I have used it for more than a year in a 


** very aggravated case of nervous dyspepsia in my own family, and have found it to 
** answer very much better than any of the many preparations of extracts of meat 


** before used. 


‘I find that it keeps perfectly even in the warmest weather ; is very easily 
** prepared for administration, and it has proved acceptable and beneficial in every 
** case in which I have known it to be given. 


‘* Very respectfully and truly yours, 


““R, MURRAY, M.D., 
‘* Surgeon-General (retired) U. S, A.” 





May 9, 1801, 


TAKE A PICTURE, Misttel th Grandes teste 


we In view of the present extraordinary competition among publishers and 
F wishing to obtain for our valuable publication the largest dreuiatee 2? 
known, we have decided to make the American public the greatest and m.. 
reliable offer ever made by any reliable publishing house in the worjq. \.. 
r distance all competition,and leave them far in the rear. _— 


‘opose to 
AS A 
Fe ee ee Cee ethan 
. c we h 
never sold at retail for less than $4,00 is not a tey but an a 
photographing machine, operating On the standard scientific j ri: on 
-and producing pictures fully equal to those ofa high prices photogra))| ae 
apparatus. It makes pictures 24 x 24 inches. The STA CAMERA is dur. 
able, made of stained Wood, and placed in a beautiful outside box hande:»,. 
finished. With ordinary care it willlast as longasany of the higher pricey 
machines, and will make hundreds of photographs. In fact the Star Camera 
will photograph anything and everything. To operate itis easily learnes 4 
complete instruction book accompanies each Camera. One careful rey “ 
will enable anyone to operate it successfully. Theinstruction book f);;;,,.° 
gives explicit directions on numerous branches of photography. The s+ An 
CAM ERA isa beautiful gift for a boy or girl, and will affordamusement a)4 
instruction as well as profit to young and old. Afew years ago $10.09 
would have been cheap fora 0 
Gamera equaitochesran. Read Our Grand 60 Days Offer, 
To every person who sends us $1.00 for one year’s subscription” to our p I 
lar paper, HOME GUEST, we will send Heme Guest one full year and 
iveas a premium to every subscriber the STAR CAMERA, The Camera wi)) 

securely packed and delivered free of all expense to you. Perhaps 

— say Impossible, but you must remember this is an age Of progress. Buta 
ew years since you would have said it was impossible to send a telegraph mess 

age from New York to London, but to day it is a fact. And but a few years sinc, 
had anyone told you that it was possible, or would be ible, to talk from 

New York to Boston by use of the telephone you would call them crazy, but 
\ yet you know it can be done to-day. ell now all these things are facts, there. 
‘ore you should not be astonished at any great offer bya reliable house. Phy. 
tography has made as great a progress in the past ten years as a'iy other science. Saat Bien offer to send youa 
handsome and useful publication one year for only $1.00 and to give you as a premium a beautiful photograph 
Camera. The only way you can secure this Camera is by sending us 1.00 for one years gubseription to the 
HOME GUEST and that you must do within sixty days from the date of this paper. Show this offer to your 
friends and secure aclub. For $5.00 we will send you six yearly subscriptions and six cameras as premiums— 
thus, if you can get five of your friends to send, you can secure your own paper and camera free. Write to-day 
Send money by registered letter, post office money order, express money order, or bank draft. Your order will be 
filled the day we receive it. Address your letters plainly. HOME GUEST, 20 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


Miss Arnold’s Sewing Cards. 


TO BE USED WITH PLANT LESSONS. 











Plant lessons, a form of Elementary Science most easily illustrated, bave found a place in every 
enlightened school-room. The Sewing cards afford an opportunity to illustrate and impress the 
facts learned through the pupil’s observation of the plants themselves. The sewing should follow 
the intelligent observation of the natural objects. 


This series of cards has been prepared by Miss Sarah L. Arnold, supervisor of primary scbvols, 
Minneapolis, Minn., for use in connection with lessons regarding plant life, with special refercuce 
to the needs of primary classes and kindergartners. The designs were drawn by Miss Amelia 
Watson o? East Windsor Hill, Conn. 


The cards aim to provide industrial work which shall not only serve as a means of training the 
eye and hand, but also express in an interesting form, the knowledge wiich the child gains in his 
study of plants. 


Miss Arnold’s Sewing cards are lithographed on substantial manilla stock, each card being four 
nches by five and a half, and numbered according to the scheme given above. They are sold in 
boxes each containing fifty cards. No. 1 box has in it fifty cards of the same kind and No. 2 box each 
one of the fifty designs. We will also sell smaller assortments selected by the numbers to order, 
provided as many as twelve cards are ordered at one time. 


We also manufacture a line of Embroidery Cotton, in the six standard colors and a soft gray, 
to take the place of the costly embroidery silk which has been regarded necessary in kindergarten 
practice. It is on spools containing about three hundred yards each, assorted in red, yellow, blue: 
purple, green, orange and gray. We will send asample of the cards and cotton to any address on 
rcceipt of a two-cent stamp, if Toe ScHOOL JOURNAL is mentioned. 


We sell either box for 50 cents, postage, 5 cents. Cards by the dozen are 12 cents, postage, 2 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


POTTER’S ADVANCED CEOCRAPHY 


MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAI and POLITICAL. 
By MISS. ELIZA H. M‘ RTON, Late Teacher of Geographical science, Battle Creek College, Mich. ; 
Author ot Potter’s New Klementary Geography. etc. 
This book is just issued, and with Miss Morton’s wonderfully popular “NEW ELEMENTARY ”™, com 





Teachers’ Edition $1.50. 
complete Catalogue of grand, new, educational publications furnished on application. Addres 


Our 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 113 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin 
ind Greek as might be learned otherwise easily and deli a in one year.”’—MILTON. 
irgil, , Horace, Cicero, Sallust. Ovid, Juvenal, Tae, omer’s lliad, Gospel of St. Jolin, and 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, each to teachers, $1.80. 
ark’s Practical and Freqressive Latin Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and to all other systems. ice to Teachers, $1.10, ‘ 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Schcol 
Histories, Manesca’s French Series, ete. 








Our ‘‘ad.” in last number, we mean. Did you read it 


t2” sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of al! our publications. 
You might better join the procession, ard send your surplus 
School Books to the old reliable House for exchange ot 


YES, IT PAYS! 


SUPPLEMENTARY We have an immense quantity and variety, second hand or 
new, of varivuus Readers and other books, eminently suitable 
RE ADING for Supplementary Reading, at very low rates. They Te 

. 


economical. Write to us, - 
Gaskeli‘s Complete Compendium of Penmanship 
—1the old favorite (listed at $1.) sent post-paid, for 40 cents 
SPEGIAL | stamps. Perfectly new. Also Bryce’s American Come 
C. M. BARNES, 75-77 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
By the way, if you are interested in Drawing, send 50 cents for a sample set of 
Holmes New Drawing Series and Manual, Complete in 3 Nos. 





monwealth, 2 vols. 8vo. Reduced to $2.50; or gilt top 
$i 








—— 
Dialogues, Tableaux Speaxers, tor McSHANE _ LL FOUN DRY; 
é . ALTIMO ; 
PLAYS logue free.” 7's Danson, Chicago, Lk Best quality Copper a and tin BELLS 
bit AND BEiLS. 


. Price and terms free. Name this papel 


pletes the Series. These books are fresh, and full of new material, verified and made practical by actual class 
work, and are invested with a penuty ane acharm heretofore unknown ip Geographies. They are an inspira 
tion to both teacher and scholar. nt post-paidon receipt of introduction price. Pupils’ Edition $1, 


' 
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~ NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
intend to teach in the Public Sehools of the State. 
Diplomas of these schools are licenses tor 

life to teach in the Schoois of the State. 

The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 
tember. 

INTMENT.—A person desiring to enter 
Pay schools should apply to his Schoo) 
Commissioner or City Superiutendent who will 
forward a recommendation for appointment to 
the State Superintendent, and it be sent by 
him to the school to which the appointment is 
made. 

SSION.—A person must be at least 16 
x age, 0 moral charaeter, and pass 
an examination at the school entered in Arith- 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 
ects can be completed in a term of 20 weeks, alsc 
in Geography, Reading, Writing and Spelling 
but 

A DIPLOMA from a OColiege, High School, 
Academy, or Academic department of a Union 
School, a State Certificate, or a Ist or 2nd grade 
Commissioner’s Certificate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 

EXPENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition. 
or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
refunded to each student spending an entire term 
of 20 weeks. 

For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as tollows: 





Brockport...... .. +. Cuas. D. MCLEAN, LL.B 
Buffalo ........ oeneses JAMES M. CasseTy, PH.D 
Cortianl ..<.ccSeeseee James H. Hooss, Pu.D. 
Fredonia .......+- ...F. B. PALMER, PH.D. 
GOMITID cccce. 40 ence No. M. MILNE, A.M. 
New Palts. ........... FRANK 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 
Oneonta......+. ss+6- JAMES M. MILNE, PH.D. 
Oswego. ...... ......E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
Plattsburg ........... Fox HOLDEN, LL.B. 
PORREIER. «cccevsceses THomM. B. STOWELL, PH.D 


Persons graduating trom teachers’ training 
classes, hereafter organized, and bringing a sec- 
ond-grade certificate of proficiency from the 

rincipal of the school where the work was per- 

ormed, will be credited with the following sub- 

ject matters complete for the Normal Courses: 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive and Politica) 
Geography, American History and Civil Govern- 
ment. 





Lp 
CURED BY 
= (uticura 


EVERY HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND SCALP 

of infancy and childhood, whether torturing, 
disfiguring, itch:ng, burning, scaly, crusted, pim- 
ply, or blotchy, with loss of hair, and every im 
purity of the blood, whether simple, scrofulous, 
or hercditary, is speedily, rmanently. and eco- 
nomicaliy cured by the CuTicuRA REMEDIES, 
consisting of CUTICURA, the t Skin Cure, 
CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Purifier and 
Beautifier, and CutTicURA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood and Skin Purifier and test of Humor 
Remedies, when the best physicians and all other 
remedies fail. Parents, save your children years 
of mental and physical suffering. Begin now. 
Delays are dangerous. Cures made ia chijdhood 
are permanent. 

_Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, We. ; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug 
and Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for **How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 
§" Baby’s skin and scalp purified and beau- ae 
| ¢ oe tified by CUTICURA SOAP. xd 





Kidney pains, backache, and muscular rheu- 
matism relieved in one minute by the cele- 
brated CUTICURA ANTI-PIAN PLASTER. 25c. 


+ ANNOUNCEMENT. « 


Many oft our teachers are securing better places, 
and are notuvailable. The demand, however, is 
becoming greater. The question is—Do you want 
io advance? A man from Ohio getting $1,000, 
whom we placed, now gets $2,200. A woman 
from New Jersey getting $550, whom we placed, 
now gets $1,500, 

We have no “wholesale notifications,” no 
“scrambling” for places. We have actual vacan- 
cies ; and many, all over, at salaries ranging fron: 
$300 to $2,500 in all grades. You take no chances 
with usif you send photo and good credentials. 

Three Bureaus, one registration good in all de- 
partments. Write fully to Manager of N. Y. 
Educational Bureau, 


H. §. KELLOGG, 25 Clinton Pl., New York. 


C. M. STEV ANS, 18) Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
W. F. BLISS, Los Angeles, Cal. 





THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


A very valuable device is Mrs. Arnold's 
Sewing Cards to be used with plant les- 
sons. This series of cards has been pre- 
pared by Miss Sarah L. Arnold, supervisor 
of primary schools, Minneapolis, Minn., 
for use in connection with lessons regard- 
ing plant life, with special reference to the 
needs of primary classes and kindergart- 
ners. The designs were drawn by Miss 
Amelia Watson of East Windsor Hill,Conn. 
The cards aim to provide industrial work 
which shail not only serve as a means of 
training the eye and hand, but also express, 
in an interesting form, the knowledge 
which thechild gains in his study of plants. 
They may be obtained of Milton Bradley 
Co., Springfield, Mass. 


“I Am So Tired” 


Isa common exclamation at this season. There 
is a certaiu bracing effect in cold air which is lost 
when the weather grows warmer; and when 
Nature is renewing her youth, her admirers feel 
dull, sluggish, and tired. This condition 1s'owin 
mainly to the impure condition of the blood, an 
its failure to supply healthy tissue to the various 
organs of the body. It is remarkabie bow sus- 
ceptible the system 1s to the help to be derived 
from a good medicine at this season. Possessing 
just those purifying, building-up qualities which 
the body craves. oorl’s Sarsaparilia soon over- 
comes that tired feeling, restores the appetite, 
yurifies the blood, and, in short, imparts vigorous 
nealth. Its thousands of 1riends as with one voice 
declare “ It Makes the Weak Strong.” 





Hundreds of women have had their 
health injured or perhaps utterly ruined 
by the clothing that fashion has said her 
slaves must wear. All sensible people will 
admut that reform is necessary, but it has 
been delayed by the ridiculous recommen- 
ations of the radicals. The book entitled 
‘* A Modern Hygeian ” contains articles on 
sensible dressing, avoiding the ideas of the 
extremists. Among those who contribute 
to its pages are, Caroline M. Dodson, M. 
D., president National Woman’s Health 
Association of America, Oscar B. Moss, 
M.D., Mrs. Annie Jenness-Miller, and 
other eminent writers. It will be sent free 
on application to George Frost & Co., 31 
Bedford street, Loston. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 





Teacuers Co-Operative Assoctation 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





TItK GREAT 
TEACHERS We have over 400 positions to fill. 


SOUTMI-wiosT. 
Commence work in September. 


Superintendencies range 


from $90 to $2,400 per year, Principalships from $50 per month, to $166 per month. Intermediate from $4 to 


$% per month. Primary from $35 to 


ost of the vacancies we have are in Mo., 


Kansas, Nebraska, N. 


Mex., and Colorado. Register at once, if you want advancement or change location. Address, with stamp, 


TOPEKA CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


F, 8. FLUKE, Manager. 


Quincy street, TOPEKA, KAN, 





THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENC 


has some good news for good 
teachers with good records. 


Form No. 10 with full particulars, for two-cent stamp. REGISTRATION FREE. 


W. A. CHUATE & CO., Props., 


H. P. FRENCH, Manager, 508 Broadway, ALBANY, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
7 Tremont P!., Boston, Mass.; 6 Clinton P}., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il|.; 402 Richardson 
Bik, Chattanooga, Tenn ; 120% So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 48 Washington, Bidg., Poruland,Ore. 





BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


110 Tremont St. B T N 10 Globe Building, 
Studio Building ,» ST. PAUL, MiNN. 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. 


Good places for successtul teachers. Circulars ap 
application, 





* TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 


ATIVE ASSOCIATION. 
M. ¥V. BIDGOOD, . Manager, 
Bor 1980, NEW YORK CITY.” 





NORTHWEST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Positions West, Northwest, South and East, $800 to 
$2.00. Bore Crry. Join it. 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
teges, Schools, Families, and Churcees. Circulars 
ot choice schools carefully recommended to 
parents. Selling and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Filth Avenue, cor 20th St., New York City. 








CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855, 

3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


SPECIAL—GENERAL, 
SPECIAL WANTS s2o0%ts: esto arena itn 


combined; Mathematics and 
French, lady, $250-840 and board; Elocution ; Elocu 
tion, Stenography-Type-writing and Book-keeping, 
lady, $300 or over with board ; Art, German, French ; 
Book-keeping, Penmanship and Drawi $75 per mo. ; 
Elocution, Rhetoric, History, male, $1000; f. of Latin, 
$2000, ete, etc. GENERAL WANTS—It is probable that 
by the time this reaches the reader we shall have 
nearly 1000 vacancies on our books. The rush is far 
above that of any former year, and includes every 
grade of work. Circulars free. 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
The Penn’a Educational Bureau, 
205 N. 7th St. (H) Allentown, Pa. 








For larger salaries, or change of location, 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 
UVearborn St., Chicago. Orville Brewer, Manager. 





UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | ™"3uggt? = 


School officials wanting teachers for next fall have already begun to consult us in reference to 


their needs, Wide awake teachers who are desirous of securing better pusitions for nex 
will see the wisdom of registering now, so we can have sufficient time to get well acquainted 
{heus and their wants. Ihis agency has no connection with any other teachers’ ag or b 


Send stamp for application biank. 


H. M. HAR@INCTON,. Prop’r, No. 52 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 


t year 
with 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 
PERHAPS 


You would just fit one of those piaces for which 
we are trying to find the right teacher. 

Let us know your line of work and what sort of 
a position you desire. 


HAROLD C. COOK, Manager, 
100 Bible House, NEW YORK. 


NORTHWEST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
Advertises and pays for vacancies. Incorporated Co. 
Largest cities patronize it. Joinit. Bors Crry, lpano. 


VaCANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER! 

67 Superintendencies and Principalships. Salaries 
$500 to S300. High School Positions (many of them 
for ladies) salaries $40) to 81,50. 

78 College Positions—Salaries $500 to $2,900. 

12 Positions in Academies, Seminaries, Church 
Schools, &c. Salaries $450 to $1.800. 

48 for Music, 41 for Art, 37 for Elocution, 19 for Freach. 
12 for German and French, 8% for Special Supervisors of 
i Drawing, Penmanship, &c. Salaries 4 to 

. 

Over 300 for grade teachers at salaries of $3) to $85 
per month. WW Directors of Music.—Salaries $50 to 
$1,500. Our vacancies are direct from employers, not 
hearsay. For many of them we have no suitable can 
didates to recommend. Send for our Manual. Address 

C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
The School and College Bureau. ELMnvrst, I. 


NORTHWEST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
Wants good teachers. Sends hundreds of personal 


letters to School Boards. qtias hundreds of positions 
Join it. 


TEACHER 


= 


lowe BAUEWER. 
N*. 70. DEARBORN ST. 




















ARE INTRODUCED 
TO SCHOOL 
OFFICERS, 






— 


Chicago. 














-rompt— Efficient— Business-like. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU. 


Keeps record of thee BEST TEACHERS 
in all departments. Employers served without 


charge. 
NY FEE for Registration. Commission only. 
Vacancies in variety. Form for stamp. 
P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 
Late R. E. AVERY, 2 W. 14th 8&t., New York. 





WANTED. Besocted Pobemes to handle a super- 





J. M. OLCOTT, 9 West i4th St.. New York: 


INVALIDS 


Gain rapidly in health and strength by the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This medicine 
substitutes rich and pure blood, for the 
impoverished fluid left in the veins after 
fevers and other wasting sickness. It im- 
proves the appetite and tones up the system, 
80 that convalescents soon 


Become Strong 


active, and vigorous. To relieve that tired 
feeling, depression of spirits, and nervous 
debility, no other medicine produces the 
speedy and permanent effect of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. F. O. Loring, Brockton, Mass., 
writes: “Iam confident that anyone suffer- 
ing from the effects of serofula, general de- 
bility, want of appetite, depression of spirits, 
and lassitude will be cured 


By Using 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla; for I have taken it, and 
speak from experience.” 

“In the summer of 1888, I was cured of 
nervous debility by the use of Ayer's Sarsa- 
parilla.”—Mrs. H. Benoit, 6 Middle st., Paw- 
tucket, R. 1. 

“Several years ago I was in a debilitated 
condition. Other remedies having failed, I 


began to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and was 
greatly benefited. As a Spring medicine, I 
consider it invaluable.” — Mrs. L. 8. Win- 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Masa, 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1, six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, will cure you 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
362 West Twenty-third Street. 


If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 

Reters to A. M, Kellogg. Ecitor Scnoct JouRNAL, 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colle , schools, aod families, su- 
perior Professors, Principais, Assistant~, Tutors, 
and Governesses torevery department of instruc- 
tion; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YCUNG-FULTOYP, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


NORTHWEST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
Endorsed by State, County and City Superintendents. 
More positions than teachers. Join it. Boise City, Ipano. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Has a large number of vacancies to fill before 
the lst of September. Many teachers have al- 
ready registered but more are required to cuable 
this Agency to place “the right teacher in the 
right place.” Centre of business near ventre of 
population of the U.S. Now is the time to regis- 
ter tor Fall schools. Aadress tor information, 


Cc. B. RUGGLES, Room Cc. 
PALACE Hore. Buripine, CINCINNATI, O. 


























for schools. We supply 
the very best U. S. Gov’t 
Bunting Flags at the low- 
est prices. Send for our 
Flag Catalogue which will 
tell you all about it. 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 
Oak Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 
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MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


THE LARGEST AND THE BEST—THE OLDEST AND THE BROADEST. 


Fourteenth Annual Session. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS: | 


Twenty-three Instructors. 


Three Weeks. 


Five Weeks. 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: 


Sixteen Instructors. 


Beginning July 13, 
EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY: 


Three Weeks. Dr. C. W. Emerson and Faculty, 


is9ol. 


ATTENDANCE for 1890 was 700, from 37 STATES and TERRITORIES, making this by far the 
LARGEST SUMMER SCHOOL IN THE UNITED STATES. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS. | 


ELEMENTARY COURSE, 
Arithmetic.—Gro, I. ALDRICH, A.M., Quincy, Mass. 
Civil Government.—W. A. Mowry, Ph.D., Boston, Mass. 
Drawing.—Heznry T. BArLEy, Agent of Industrial Art, Mass. | 


Board of Education. 


Botany.—E. 8. Bu 
Civil Government.. 
English Literatu 


Microsco 


Geography and Physiology.—F. F. Murpock, Bridgewater, A.B. atiok, Mass. 


(Mass.) Normal School. 


Physical Culture.—Baron NIts Possz, M.G., Boston, Mass. 
| Physical and Scientific Geography.—F. F. MURDOCK, Bridge- 


Grammar.—Miss Mary F. Hype, Albany (N. Y.) Normal School. | water, 


Mass. 
History.—C, E. MELENEY A.M,, Supt. of Schools, Somerville, Mass. | Rhet: toric.—J. C. GREENOUGH, A. M., Principal Westfield (Mass.) 
Kindergarten.—Miss Lucy WHEELOCK, Chauncy Hall School) 


Boston. 


Language and Primary Work. Miss SARAH L. ARNOLD, Min- | 


neapolis, Minn. 
Music, Vocal. 


F. H. BUTTERFIELD, New Bedford, Mass. 
Penmanship.—J. 8. CooLEy, Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Reading.—Gero. [. ALDRIOH, A.M. Primary work with classes Elementary Sclence.—A. C. BoypEN, A.M., assisted by Mr. C. 


Normal School. 


ogy, Geol Zool 
ADAMS, Salen Normal Schoo! 


of children, in charge of Miss CARRIE E. SILLOWAY. E. ADAMS. 


Elementary Science.—A. C. Boypen, A.M., Bridgewater (Mass.) | Peda 


Normal School, assisted by Miss 8. E. BRASSILL, Supervisor of | F*%Sholosy.—J. C- Greenough, 


Science Work, Quincy, Mass. 


OU 
| School Management.—A.W. Epson, A.M., Agt. Mass. Bd. of Ed. 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSE, 

A.M., High School, Washington, D. C. 

. A. Mowry. Ph.D., Boston. 

. W. ABERNETHY, Ph. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
| French and German.—The Berlitz School of Lan 
General History.—C. E. MELENEY, A.M., Somerville, 

Greek and Latin.—Isaac B. jay 4 ‘M., Bosto 
Mathematics.—JAMES JENKINS, 
y-—Rev. JOHN D. KING, Ph. D., and Miss E. M. Drury, 


| Science. —Ph sics, Chemistry, Home-Made Apgataten, wy 1 
, ‘a ~ Boyden, A.M., and Mr. C. E 


Voice Culture.— HENRY L, SourawicK, O.M., Emerson Coll. Bost. 


(common TO BOTH ELEMENTARY AND HIGH 
SCHOOL COURSES. 


cs,—E. E. White, LL.D., Cincinnatti, Ohio. Sloyd: 


Lynn, Mass. 
A.B., Worcester, "Mass. 


“A. M., Prin. Westfield Normal 





ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS, 


Botany.—E. 8. BurGEss, A.M., Washington, D. C. 
Drawing.—HENRY T. BAILEY, assisted by Mr. N. L. Berry, 


-, Boston Latin n School. Elocution and Oratory.—C. WesLeY EMERSON, M.D., LL.D. 
President of Emerson College of Oratory, Boston, Mass. 

English Literature.—Prof. J. W. ABERNETHY, Ph.D., Adelphi 
Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

French.—The Berlitz School of Languages. 

German.—The Berlitz School of Languages. 

History and Civil Government.—Wua. A. Mowry,Ph.D., Boston 

Latin and Greek.—Isaac B. BurGEsS, A.M., Boston Latin School. 

Mathematics.—JaMES JENKINS, A.B., Worcester, Mass. 

Microscopy.—Miss ELLA M. Drury, A.B., Natick, Mass. 

Music, Instrumental and Vocal.—G. H. HOWARD, A.M., Bost. 

Painting.— Miss AMELIA M. WATSON, East Windsor Hill, Conn. 

Physical Culture.—Baron Nits PossE, M.G., Ling System of 
Calisthenics, Boston. 

The Swedish System of Manual Training. Evererr 
SCHWARTZ, Boston, Mass. 

Zoology.—Announcement later. 


NO FOR LARCE Ci CULAR giving full information in regard to the outlines of work in all departments, advantages offered, railroad, 


s 
ek, tuition, club and combination rates, board, e 
WM. A. MOWRY, Pres,, 50 Bromfield St,, Boston. | 


A. W. EDSON, Manager School of Methods, 47 Cedar St., Worcester, Mass 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


FIRST LESSONS IN LANGUAGE, 


By SOUTHWORTH & GODDARD. 
aap his is the book you have been look- 
cas ing for, and waiting patiently to find. 
MAILING PRICE TO TEACHERS, 36 CENTS. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 














NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THE 


Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathematical Series. 


THE ACADEMIC ALGEBRA, 
By WILLIAM F. BRADBURY and GRENVILLE C. EMERY. 
Examination Copy mailed tor 50 Cents. 
LESSON IN NUMBERS. For Primary Schools. 


By FRANCIS COGSWELL, Superintendent of Schools, City of Cambridge, Mass 


Examination Copy mailed for 10 Cents. 
Circulars and other information furnished on request. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 








BOSTON. 





Scudder’s History of the United States. 


By Horace E.ScuppeR. With Maps and Illustrations. 

The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well-written Texte 

Logical Division into Periods: a S tive Method; the insertion ot Sep for Review 

$8 well 990 fun ont of westions on Text and Maps: A\ Distinct : Beautifu 
ns; Su or Mec! ecution; a Low Pri minent teacher says « I. 

the best-equipped school-book ever issued in the Uni: 4 ted States.” si . os 


PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. Send for Circular. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS e& CO., Publishers, 
18 & 2) Astor PLAcE, New York. 864 WASHINGTON St. Boston. 122 & 124 WABASH AvsE., Cura+* 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Boo Ye) 
Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. S 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course, 


1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. | Naw Books ever y week. 





%. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 

Catalogue, 132 pages, free ; 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry, 

Menuals of Methods and K the above. | |: 

Montgomery’ " Nor. Poca on of Sadun, lisher, JOHN B. ALDEN, 
393 Pearl St., New York. 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. too low , buy of the Pub- 
yte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 





|THE NEW MUSIC PALACE, 





TO ANY INSTRUCTOR: 


If the subject, Evidences of Christianity, is part of your course of study, ‘“‘a com. 
pact, thorough,” ‘sound, and scholarly,” hand-book for class use, one that considers 
recent as well as older forms of disbelief, will be appreciated. Such qualities are, 
with remarkable unanimity and decision, attributed to the little ‘‘ MANUAL OF 
CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES,” by Prof. FisHer, of Yale. 

Hundreds of Instructors have already adopted it. If you have not, we shall be 
happy to send you an examination copy on receipt of 50 cents, the net introductory 
price. 

“It is worth its weight in gold.”—Says the Examiner. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Publishers, Importers and Booksellers, 
NEW YORK CITY. 








Have all important changes 
—New states and territories—| 
1890 census official final fg. 
ures ; population of states ; ; fifty | 


UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING 
principal cities ; all cities of | 
over 8,000 inhabitants. Send) 


for supplementary censu | 66 & 68 Duane St, 
sheet. NEW YORE. 


SAVE MONEY!! 


To Boards of Education 
and Principals of 


MAURY'S 
Geographies. 



























453, 455, 457, 459, 461, 463 


Washington Street, in the exact trade centre of Boston, 








is the present central establishment of Schools 
OLIVER DITSON COM PANY, ied TO INTRODUCE 
and includes an elegant retail store o ee 
t, Piano Parlors of + , and many halls, ’ 
a and offices preced to the storing and sale BARNES INES 
of the largest stock of Music on the ‘continent, and of 
every known Band, Orchestral or other instrument. We will send you ez- 
ituation, is accessible to all music z 
pene eve, em eee tee husetis, and, by its a press or freight paid 
system of advertisi ng, mailing of lists and catal and guaranteed to be 
extensive correspon: moe, | an prompt mailing an = po z 
ressing of g ordered, practically s' is at the isfactory : 
joor of every village home, and is a neighbor to all the 
scattered farm-houses of the whole country. 12 QTS. B ARNES’ 
JET BLACK INK 
Correspond freely for lists, information or on 
musical advice. 
12 QTS. BARNES’ 
Motion So: oz.) Bordman 
For Children. Golden pone Bie. 2 ) EBe Chant. WRITING FLUID. 


Social Singing. College Songs (50cts.) 90 s’gs. —— 1 Nickel Plated Ink- 


stand with two 
handsome flint 
glass wells with 
covers, —all for 
$5.c0O. Worth 
$12.00. 


Song Collections. 5° Choice a, xo ; od it 34 hn 


Popular Piano Coll’t’n ($1) 27 
Piano Collection. Popular Dauce Coll’'t'n 0 pe 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO.. 867 Broadway, New York. 


MONTHLY for our lots, pays annually 20 to 
4°29, §OQ er cnt cent. bs ut se acoma Investment 


Mention ScHOOL 
JOURNAL. 





on BARNES’ M’F’G. CO., 
TE ° 
“Send stamp. 8. 4. Kuss Co. South Bend, Ind. | 751 BROADWAY, NEW YORE CITT. 











bining Menta! and Written. 
not sold by Dealers; prices 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 
Drawing. 
N | D C 
ational Dustless Grayon. 


A DUSTLESS CRAYON WITHOUT GREASE 
ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. 


TRY IT. WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 


ole Gy cor. ith & Ghestaatsu.i National Crayon Co., Philadelphia. 








